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New SERIES. Vou. XIX, No. 6. DECEMBER, 1940 
REPRISALS 


| seerentior the months immediately preceding the 
outbreak of war the principles of what con- 
stituted a just war were widely discussed amongst 
Catholics in this country, and some of them held the 
belief that in modern times the conditions for a just 
war could never be verified. The declaration of the 
Hierarchy, communicated to the Catholic Press, 15 
September, 1939, was a most timely piece of guidance : 
““We, the Catholic Hierarchy of England and Wales, 
wish to urge upon all the faithful, at this time of 
national trial and endeavour, the duty of loyal 
obedience to His Majesty the King, and of willing co- 
operation in every form of national service. We have 
a profound conviction of the justice of our cause. Our 
nation in this conflict stands for freedom and for the 
liberty of the individual and the State.” This state- 
ment of the Bishops gave the quietus to the pacifism 
of a small but by no means negligible group of 
Catholic writers, and it reflected the convictions of 
English Catholics as a body. 

To have a just cause in waging war is the most 
necessary of the conditions, and it is one which may 
usually be taken for granted by members of the 
forces. But there is required, in addition, during 
the course of operations, the use of means which are 
just, failing which the waging of war is wrong, no 
matter how right the cause may be; and this is a 
matter which does obviously come within the cog- 
nizance of the fighting men. Amongst these means 
reprisals occupy a prominent place in the present war. 
The problem was debated from every point of view 
in the correspondence columns of The Times during 
the latter part of September and the beginning of 
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October of this year, and the letters revealed, as was 
to be expected, a great divergency of outlook. This 
article is meant as a contribution to clarifying our 
ideas on the subject, and although the writer’s trade 
of teaching moral theology inclines him to regard as 
lawful whatever is not clearly forbidden by the moral 
law, he claims no authority for the conclusions 
reached. Ifthe problem ever becomes so acute and 
pressing as to disturb the conscience of any con- 
siderable number of the faithful, we may expect, no 
doubt, some further guidance from the Hierarchy. 

Reprisals, as defined by the Institute of International 
Law at Paris in 1934, are measures of constraint, 
disregarding the Law of Nations, taken by a State 
which has suffered from the unlawful acts of another 
State, the purpose being to compel the latter to 
respect the law by inflicting damage upon it. As so 
defined reprisals are not restricted to the activities of 
war, nor need they necessarily imply the use of lethal 
weapons, but they always imply an _ intentional 
departure from a previously agreed convention. 
When one belligerent, for example, uses gas in defiance 
of an established convention, the other belligerent, as 
a reprisal, also uses gas, or adopts some other weapon 
which is normally forbidden, precisely in order to 
bring home to the enemy that it is not worth his 
while to break the rules. An increased reciprocal 
rigour or determination in the course of the war, 
provided the normal rules of warfare are observed, is 
quite wrongly described as reprisals. 

There are many people who think that, no matter 
what is done in the course of a war as reprisals, the 
only moral principle involved is the obligation of 
keeping one’s word, a contractual obligation which 
ceases to bind one party immediately it is violated by 
the other. Fas est ab hoste doceri. And, indeed, if the 
ultimate ethical distinction between good and evil is 
to be sought in human convention and contract (an 
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antiquated theory which nowadays claims few ad- 
herents) there is nothing more to be said on the 
subject. There will be absolutely no limit to what 
may be done as reprisals, each side outdoing the other 
in acts of savage cruelty and barbarity. We cannot, 
in this place, examine the difference between malum 
quia prohibitum and prohibitum quia malum, but it will be 
found, we imagine, that practically everyone holds 
that the line must be drawn somewhere, be it only in 
the name of human pity or what is due to the dignity 
of the human body, and that a civilized man must and 
will refrain from certain savageries, even though an 
uncivilized enemy may indulge in them, and even 
though it can be demonstrated that their adoption 
will be not only an effective reprisal but a sure means 
of victory. 

Reprisals are, so to speak, a war within a war, 
and are no more odious or immoral than is war 
itself. But they are subject to the same conditions as 
war, including the moral obligation not to employ 
any method which is forbidden by the law of God ; 
and just as a war will cease when the parties achieve 
their aims or reach an agreement, so also should 
reprisals cease—the war, if necessary, continuing its 
course—once their purpose has been attained or an 
interim agreement reached. It was on these principles 
that Benedict XV intervened in the last war to secure 
from the belligerents that no restrictive measures 
should be applied against prisoners of war, as 
reprisals, until an exchange of views had taken place. 

In international agreements, as in the civil laws 
of any country, there will be found some articles 
which derive their force entirely from the free 
consent of the parties to the convention : for example, 
an undertaking not to use gas in warfare. Other 
articles, however, are also agreed upon which derive 
their force from a higher law, and which are binding 
upon all men antecedently to any convention amongst 
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them, exactly as the prohibition of theft binds all men 
quite apart from its inclusion in the civil code. It 
may, indeed, be convenient to record explicitly in 
writing the intention of the parties to observe this 
higher law, but its binding force is not to be traced 
merely to a contractual obligation. It is part of that 
immutable and indispensable law which the Creator 
has placed upon human beings. 

The murder of the innocent is forbidden by 
divine law, and the usual presentation of the argument 
against bombing civilians assumes as self-evident that 
it is always murder of the innocent. If this is so, the 
conclusion is immediate and manifest : it may never 
be resorted to as an act of reprisal no matter what the 
provocation. One may be wholly in agreement with 
this conclusion, but it would vastly simplify the 
problem if the premises were, as a matter of fact, self- 
evident. Unhappily, this is far from being the case. 
For it must be observed, in the first place, that in this 
context the word “innocent” has a rather specialized 
meaning, a legacy from certain legal texts of the 
Middle Ages which distinguished between “‘nocentes” 
and “‘innocentes”’ in the sense of combatants and non- 
combatants, in order to forbid during the course of a 
war the slaughter of the latter. Totalitarian warfare 
has made this distinction much less clearly defined in 
modern times, when nearly the whole civil population 
is drawn into a nation’s war effort in manufacturing 
engines and munitions of war, or in contributing more 
or less directly to the new kind of warfare which is 
called “economic’’. It is clearly inadmissible to hold 
that a person manufacturing bombs is a non- 
combatant, and a clerk in the R.A.S.C. a combatant. 
Moreover, in Germany, we are told, the whole civil 
population has been for years organized and mar- 
shalled, women and children as well as men, with a 
view to taking an active and efficient part in the 
nation’s war effort. In England our Home Guard is 
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composed of men who, except for a few hours weekly, 
are engaged in their usual civil occupation ; but they 
do not, we believe, regard themselves as non- 
combatants when not in uniform.? 

When, therefore, our rulers rightly encourage the 
civil population to share as cheerfully and stoically as 
possible the dangers which the armed forces of the 
country are facing, and to employ all their resources 
for the prosecution of the war, their point would seem 
to be that civilians should be as ready as the armed 
forces to vindicate at the risk of life the just cause for 
which the country is at war. 

It should be fairly evident that amongst the civil 
population of a modern State at war there are at least 
a considerable number who are as much engaged in 
the war as the forces in uniform, and that, however 
much we may deprecate enemy attacks upon them, 
there is no very good foundation for a blazing moral 
indignation on the grounds that such attacks are 
necessarily murder of the innocent. ‘Two very 
divergent and opposite beliefs are born of this 
conclusion. ‘The intelligent pacifist maintains that 
therefore modern warfare is a reductio ad absurdum, a 
conflict not between armies but between whole 
populations, a lunacy which can never be brought 
within the conditions prescribed for a just war ; it 
is his duty and everyone’s duty to refuse any kind of 
war service. At the other extreme is the belief that 
therefore a modern nation engaged in warfare must 
methodically and quite ruthlessly do its utmost to 
destroy the whole enemy population ; having once 
begun, it should make a good job of it, on the lines of 
Deuteronomy, iii, 6, “destroying every city, men and 
women and children”’. 


1 If the word “innocent” is not taken as synonymous with “‘non- 
combatant,’”’ but in the more usual connotation of ‘‘blameless’’, i.e., not 
responsible for the inception or continuance of the war, it is still less 
evident that the civilians of any modern State, particularly a democratic 
State, are entitled to this description. They elect their government and 
cannot entirely dissociate themselves from its actions. 
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The pacifist solution is not acceptable, and least 
of all to Catholics, because it offers no alternative to 
an abject and craven submission in the face of a 
determined hostile attack on our hearths and altars. 
Vim vt repellere omnia iura permittunt. 

The second solution is equally unacceptable be- 
cause it means a reversion to the primitive ; for anyone 
professing the Christian faith it means the disavowal 
of all the ideas of mercy, pity and love of humanity 
which that faith engenders ; for a Catholic it means 
the destruction of what remains in the world of a 
legacy left to it from times when Christendom, in the 
West at any rate, meant the Catholic Church. People 
write about the “‘conditions”’ for a just war as though 
these were deducible from unaided reason, almost like a 
proposition of Euclid. It is not sufficiently recognized 
that it was the theologians of the Catholic Church 
who clarified the idea of what is permitted in a just 
war, and they did so, largely under the influence of 
ecclesiastical legislation, by clarifying the meaning 
of war. The notion was only vaguely realized in 
antiquity, if realizea at all, and warfare was conducted 
on a principle of jus belli infinitum, both as regards the 
persons and the property of all subjects of enemy 
states. War was not, is not, and never will be regarded 
as in itself sinful by the Church ; on the contrary, 
Councils have decreed war against Turks and other 
enemies of Christendom, not to induce them to 
embrace the Christian faith, but to compel them to 
leave Christians alone. What the Church has done 
is to mitigate the horrors of war by circumscribing its 
limits, declaring certain categories of people, such as 
merchants and peasants with their belongings, to be 
exempt from direct attack ; from the nature of the 
case, no person whatever, not even infants and the 
dying, can be guaranteed immunity from the indirect 
effects of war. These mitigations, being accepted by 
the people and their rulers, at least in principle, have 
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received the sanction of international law. Under the 
influences of Christianity war is recognized as a 
conflict between nations as such, not a free fight 
between all the subjects of one state and all the subjects 
of another acting as two rival mobs. There can be 
no doubt that this is the origin of the distinction 
between “‘combatants” and ‘“‘non-combatants” (no- 
centes and innocentes), and it is important to recognize 
that the immunity of the latter rests on a standard 
which is more vital than that of chivalry, more 
fundamental than any contractual obligation. 

The terms “combatant” and “non-combatant” 
must now, unfortunately, be supplanted by “military 
objective” and “non-military objective”. The latter 
should be immune from direct attack for the reasons 
summarized in the preceding paragraph, and not 
precisely because certain persons are “‘innocent”’ as the 
word is used when we say that it is always wrong to 
murder innocent persons. The rule, therefore, that 
it is morally wrong directly to attack a non-military 
objective must rigidly be observed by all members of 
the fighting forces who are not glorying in a reversion 
to barbarism ; by all Christians who retain even a 
flickering spark of Christ’s love for humanity ; by all 
Catholics who remain loyal to the guidance of the 
Church. The wrong is intrinsic, prohibitum quia malum, 
and not merely the violation of some international 
convention, although its intrinsic wrongness cannot, in 
numbers of cases, easily be deduced from the natural 
law forbidding the murder of the innocent. It 
follows, accordingly, that it cannot be permitted even 
on the score of reprisals. 

But it is, in our view, absolutely essential to allow 
a very wide latitude in defining what is a military 
objective in modern warfare. We have had in mind, 
throughout this discussion, the appalling dilemma 
confronting a Catholic in the Air Force who is 
despatched by his command on a bombing expedition. 
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He must obey his superior officer, but he must also 
know that his duty of obedience to an external 
command may never lead him to disobey the internal 
command of his own conscience in a matter which is 
gravely sinful. It is our opinion that, unless the 
opposite is manifest, it may be assumed that the 
position he is ordered directly to attack is a military 
objective, railways or roads facilitating the transit of 
troops, buildings which are being used for billeting 
or training, factories producing munitions or other 
war material, offices or headquarters from which the 
enemy forces are being directed. 

If it is asked on what data this hope or assumption 
is based, several replies are possible. It is, in the 
first place, the professed policy of the Government, as 
declared by the Foreign Office on 18 May of last year : 
“His Majesty’s Government have made it clear that 
it is no part of their policy to bomb non-military 
objectives, no matter what the policy of the German 
Government may be. In spite of wanton and repeated 
attacks by the German Air Force on undefended 
towns in Poland, Norway, France, Holland and 
Belgium, His Majesty’s Government steadily adhere 
to this policy. Statements to the effect that the R.A.F. 
have deliberately bombed civilians or non-military 
objectives are completely untrue and are obviously 
designed to prepare the way for the extension to this 
country of the inhuman methods used by the Germans 
in other countries.” It is true that many things have 
happened since the declaration was made, but there 
is no reason to suppose that this general policy has 
been substantially modified. Our naval forces could 
easily outdistance enemy “frightfulness’” in the 
treatment of German sailors, if it were so desired, and 
they have consistently refrained from sinking enemy 
merchant vessels at sight. 

There are other considerations of a military or 
general nature which support the above contention, 
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points made by various correspondents in The Times. 
It is necessary, for example, to concentrate all our 
available resources on essentially military objectives, 
which offer themselves in great variety, rather than 
dissipate our strength on objectives of no military 
value purely for the sake of reprisals. Nor would such 
action have the desired effect, except on the assump- 
tion that the civil population of Germany will thereby 
be cowed into submission, or moved to cease bombing 
non-military objectives in this country. This is an 
assumption which is properly described as wishful 
thinking, and it appears to be far more likely that a 
wholesale bombing of their civilian population would 
have precisely the opposite effect. 

It is, of course, evident that the whole problem is 
liable to be approached in a spirit of casuistical hair- 
splitting. It is suggested, for example, that a nation’s 
spirit of resistance is, as a matter of fact, a military 
objective which may lawfully be attacked and reduced 
by bombing. But it is begging the question to say 
that the destruction of a nation’s will to resistance is 
a military objective, though it is undoubtedly the war 
aim or end of the opposing nation. What is or is not 
a military objective belongs to the notion of “means” 
to this end, and it is exactly the question at issue 
whether a direct attack on non-military objectives is a 
lawful means. 

A question of greater consequence, as an exercise 
in casuistry, is that of the killing of non-combatants 
which follows indirectly upon an attack on a military 
objective, e.g. a munition factory situated in a thickly 
populated area. The problem is made more difficult 
if the bombs are dropped from such a height that the 
possibility of their attaining some legitimate ob- 
jective is correspondingly lessened. A proportionately 
grave cause, as well as a lawful intention, is always 
required to justify an action from which a bad effect 
follows, or is liable to follow, indirectly, and many will 
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think that the probability of hitting a non-military 
objective so outweighs the probability of hitting a 
military objective that, in these circumstances, there 
cannot be a proportionately grave cause to justify 
the action. 

It must be remembered, nevertheless, that remark- 
able accuracy is obtainable by the use of modern 
instruments, and it is said that the latest bomb-sights 
very considerably reduce the margin of error. I am 
quite prepared, at least, to accept the assurance of 
experts in aerial warfare that this is so. As for the 
gravity of the reasons which justify the wholly 
unavoidable destruction of non-military objectives by 
aerial bombing, on the occasion of attacking a 
military objective, there cannot be two opinions in 
this present war. When a nation is fighting for its 
right to exist against an implacable foe obsessed with 
a maniacal desire to dominate the world, and when 
the enemy has himself initiated this type of attack in 
reckless defiance of all the rules of warfare, everything 
must be permitted as a lawful reprisal unless it is 
manifestly forbidden by the moral law. Individual 
airmen acting under orders are entitled to work on this 
principle, and they may unloose their bombs on a 
known military objective at the height directed by 
those in command, taking whatever precautions are 
possible to insure that the target is reached. 

The objection may be made that this argumenta- 
tion is mere quibbling, and that it would be more 
honest to hold that, in modern warfare, the whole 
population of a country is a military objective. I 
cannot agree with this point of view. Any reasoning 
which preserves a principle intact is not dishonest 
quibbling but an honest attempt to adapt it to the 
pressing circumstances of the moment. It is perfectly 
easy to wax eloquent in condemning the bombing of 
Germany by the R.A.F.—one is sure, at least, of being 
on the safe side. But the safe solution of a moral 
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problem is not always the correct one, and it is fair 
to ask those who do not agree with the above solu- 
tion to suggest a satisfactory alternative. The most 
obvious weakness of the pacifist view that modern 
warfare is immoral lies in their complete inability to 
tell us convincingly what we ought to do when 
attacked by a totalitarian nation which rides rough- 
shod over every law human and divine, disregards 
treaties, and stops at nothing whatever in order to 
attain its ends. 

It does not by any means follow that there are no 
limits to what we may ourselves do as reprisals, and 
it is absolutely unlikely that our Government will 
authorize its armed forces to attack directly some 
objective which has no military significance solely in 
order to terrorize or kill enemy citizens. If this did 
happen it would be the clear duty of individuals in 
the armed forces to refuse, as some of them who 
joined in The Times debate indicated. Nor is it true 
to say that, in modern warfare, there are no objectives 
without a military significance of some kind. Purely 
residential areas, villages and hamlets, municipal 
buildings and libraries, cathedrals and churches, 
hospitals and schools are clearly non-military ob- 
jectives. And amongst the persons who are not a 
legitimate object of direct attack are all children, as 
well as the men and women who are neither serving in 
the forces nor employed in manufacturing munitions 
of war, e.g. doctors, nurses, lawyers, school-teachers, 
agricultural workers—and, of course, professors of 
moral theology. 


E. J. MAHONEY. 
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_—— Church is the kingdom of God on earth, but 
although founded by the Son of God and endowed 
by Him with grace and power, she is not yet finally 
perfected. At some time in the future Christ—her 
Spouse and Redeemer—will come “‘in the clouds of 
heaven sitting on the right hand of the power of God”’ 
(Mt. xxviii, 64) ; He will judge all men according 
to their works, and will summon the elect to enjoy 
for ever the delights of the vision of God. Only then 
will His kingdom enter upon its final and everlasting 
stage of consummated perfection. 

As Christians we are not only citizens of that 
kingdom, but we are—through the grace of our 
redemption—kinsmen of the king ; members of His 
royal household ; even sons of the Most High God. 
Some day we are to succeed to that heavenly 
inheritance which Christ our brother has won for us 
by the ransom of His blood. We are to share with 
Him that glory which He already enjoys, but it can 
only be ours if we persevere until the end of life brings 
us to the threshold of eternity. Christ Himself ‘will 
come to summon us from His kingdom here below, and 
the manner of His coming shall be swift, secret, sudden 
“as the lightning which cometh out of the east and 
appeareth even unto the west’. (Mt. xxiv, 22.) 

The expectation of this coming, either to summon 
men individually to their judgement at the hour of 
death, or, more particularly, to summon all creation 
to the heavenly court of justice at the end of time, 
was vividly present to the consciousness of the early 
Church. Just as the Old Testament had been a time 
of longing, of preparation, for the Messiah, the anointed 
King foretold by God through His prophets, so the 
New Testament was a time of preparation for the 
second coming, the coming of the just judge foretold 
by God in the person of His only begotten Son. The 
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Church as the bride of Christ must be ever watchful 
for the advent of her Bridegroom ; the individual soul 
must be ever ready for the summons of its spouse. 
The whole life of the Christian, as of the Church to 
which he belongs, must be a continual advent—a time 
of joyful expectation, but of penitential preparation ; 
a time of sorrow for sin and fear of just retribution, 
but a time of glad rejoicing, at the near approach of 
Him who gives joy to our youth. 

This season of Advent, then, has a threefold mean- 
ing or symbolism. In her liturgy the Church officially 
unites herself to those Patriarchs and Prophets of old 
who so ardently awaited the coming of the Redeemer, 
and using the language of their fervent desire she 
unites her supplications to theirs that the Lord delay 
not His coming. She reminds us also that this first 
advent will have its consequence in the second 
advent, and that the king who comes in poverty and 
humility to serve will return in power and majesty 
to demand a reckoning. Lastly, she invites the 
individual soul to search in its inmost depths during 
this holy time so that it may prepare itself for that 
more particular coming of the king whose summons 
to the bridal chamber will be so sudden and so 
unheralded. 

The Advent liturgy is neither so rich historically 
nor so varied as that-of Lent. This is not altogether 
surprising, for in spite of many present-day similarities, 
the lenten observance is much older than that of 
Advent, and the feast of the Resurrection for which it 
is a preparation is even now more important 
liturgically than the feast of Christmas, and was much 
more so in the practice of the early Church. 

We do not know exactly when Advent as a litur- 
gical season was first observed, but certainly it can- 
not have been before the establishment of the feast 
of Christmas, with which it is so intimately bound 
up. In all probability, therefore, it had its origin in 
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the West, where the feast of the Nativity was kept long 
before it became a festival day in the East. 

We find the first extant reference to Advent, 
although it is not mentioned by name, at the end of 
the fourth century. In 380 the Council of Saragossa 
decreed that no one should be absent from Church 
between 17 December and the Epiphany, whence it 
would appear that the time immediately preceding 
Christmas was linked up liturgically with the feast 
itself. The custom of giving special sermons in 
preparation for Christmas obtained at least as early 
as the fifth century, but the most celebrated of these 
which have endured to our own day, the work of 
Saint Maximus of Turin, make no reference either 
to the duration of this preparatory period or to the 
nature of the exercises performed in connection 
with it. 

The Synod of Macon in 581 decreed that on all 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays between 11 
November and the Nativity the liturgy should be 
performed according to the lenten rite. These days 
were to be likewise days of fasting. Some years 
previously (in 567) the Council of Tours had enjoined 
a similar law of fasting, but for monks only, and 
within a comparatively short time the fast extended 
to the full forty days as in Lent. Soon the laity began 
to imitate the religious in this practice and rejoicings 
were held on Martinmas as a prelude to St. Martin’s 
Lent, in the same way in which the Shrovetide Carnival 
was celebrated in anticipation of Lent proper. 

Whether these regulations were entirely new or 
merely the enforcement of an earlier law, we do not 
know. It is certain, however, that the Advent fast 
had its origin in the Gallican and not in the Roman 
Church. 

The first proper office for Advent would seem to 
have been drawn up by Pope St. Gregory the Great 
(590-604) at the end of the sixth century, and it 
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covered a period including five Sundays. Benedict 
XIV, among other authorities, holds that St. Gregory 
originated the ecclesiastical precept of Advent, thus 
giving the official sanction of the Church to what had 
long been the custom of the faithful in particular 
localities. 

At some time in the ninth or the tenth century the 
number of Sundays was reduced to four, although, 
owing to the lack of uniformity in discipline prevalent 
at the time, some of the churches in France maintained 
the original observance of five Sundays until the 
thirteenth century. It is of interest to note as a relic 
of the older custom that among Western liturgies the 
Ambrosian and Mozarabic still observe an Advent of 
six weeks as opposed to our four. 

The original fast was very much mitigated during 
the course of time, and as early as the twelfth century 
we find councils (for example, those of Selingstadt in 
1122 and Avranches in 1172) requiring only absti- 
nence, and even that to be binding on the clergy alone. 
The council of Salisbury in the following century 
(1281) considered that only monks were bound by 
this law of abstinence. So far indeed had the custom 
fallen into disuse that in the middle of the fourteenth 
century Pope Urban V, in his endeavour to prevent 
the total disappearance of the Advent penance, merely 
insisted that the clerics of his own court should 
conform to the law of Advent abstinence. 

In Reformation times St. Charles Borromeo strove 
to restore the ancient discipline, and Pope Benedict 
XIV reminded the faithful that laity and clergy alike 
were bound by the Advent observance. 

Today the common law of the Church imposes 
neither special fast nor abstinence, hence these 
precepts bind only on the Fridays, Ember days and 
the vigil of Christmas. 

The Eastern Church, however, continues to observe 
the fast, although with less rigour than that of Lent. 

Vol. xix. 21 
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Advent begins on 14 November, and whilst strict 
fasting is enjoined on seven days only, the rest of the 
time is marked by abstinence from flesh meat, butter, 
milk and eggs. The season is known as St. Philip’s 
Lent, and the relaxations in fasting are justified on the 
ground that, whilst Lent is of Apostolic institution, 
Advent is but of monastic institution. 

Strangely enough, the Greeks have no proper 
office for Advent, neither do they celebrate the 
lenten rite of Mass of the Pre-sanctified. It is only 
during the few days immediately preceding Christmas 
that their liturgy takes on a definitely Messianic 
character. In this it differs from the Western Church, 
which has preserved for over a thousand years the 
special liturgical forms laid down by St. Gregory the 
Great. In our own rite the colour of the vestments 
for the proper Mass and office is purple as in Lent. 
At High Mass the sacred ministers wear folded 
chasubles instead of dalmatic and tunic ; the use of 
the organ is prohibited ; the altars are not adorned 
with flowers. The Gloria and Te Deum are omitted, 
the Ite Missa Est yields to the Benedicamus Domino, and 
ferial prayers are recited. On the third Sunday 
(Laetare), as on the fourth Sunday of Lent (Gaudete), 
rose-coloured vestments may be worn instead of 
purple ; the organ is again heard, and flowers per- 
mitted. In one respect the Advent office differs 
widely from that of Lent: the joyful Alleluia is 
retained, so that if the Church unites with the saints 
of the Old Testament in their lamentation for the sins 
and woes of mankind, she yet shares in the joy of 
their expectation of the birth of the Redeemer. 

This union of Old and New Testaments, the 
Promise and its fulfilment, is strikingly exemplified by 
the language of the liturgy. 

The proper office begins with Vespers on the 
Saturday preceding the first Sunday, and from the 
very first antiphon we are caught up in the tenseness 
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of that expectation which was so markedly character- 
istic of Zachary and Simeon. 

The kingdom of God is at hand ; the daughter of 
Jerusalem is exhorted to rejoice, for the Lord is even 
now approaching, and with Him, in a mighty throng, 
all His holy ones, His saints. Great shall be the light 
in that day, for He is the Prophet, and He shall make 
anew Jerusalem, and all who thirst may drink from 
His everlasting waters. They who seek the Lord are 
bidden to do so now whilst He may yet be found. 
The capitulum, from the epistle to the Romans, 
introduces the second meaning of Advent to which 
we referred. “It is now the hour to rise from sleep, 
for our salvation is more close to us than when we 
first received the faith.” The time, that is, during 
which we may prepare for the second Advent is 
growing shorter, and God draws nearer to us as the 
years go by. 

The hymn continues this reference to the last day, 
but the versicle takes us back once more to the longing 
of the Old Testament : 


Drop down dew O ye heavens from above, and let the 
clouds rain down the Just One. Let the earth be opened 
and bud forth the Saviour. 


The Vespers of Saturday but foreshadow the whole 
of Sunday’s liturgy. This is the first Sunday of the 
ecclesiastical year, and the stational church is at St. 
Mary Major’s, where the crib of Bethlehem is pre- 
served. With Matins begins the reading of the book 
of Isaias the Prophet, he who of all the prophets most 
clearly foretold the circumstances of the life of 
Christ : 

Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son : and his 
name shall be called Emanuel... he shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, Father of the 
World to come, Prince of Peace ; but he shall be despised, 
the most abject of men, the Man of Sorrows. 
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The Church uses this book for her night office 
(except on the Ember Days) right up to Christmas 
Day, when she can sing triumphantly : 


A child is born to us and a son is given to us whose 
government is upon his shoulder. 


The Mass of this first Sunday begins on a note of 
hope : 


To thee have I lifted up my mind ; in thee, my God, do 
I trust ; let me not be put to shame. 


The collect begs for God’s protection that ‘we may 
break with sin, a thought continued in the epistle 
(Romans xiii), where St. Paul exhorts us to cast off 
the works of darkness and put on the armour of light. 
In the Gospel (from St. Luke, xxi) we are reminded 
of that last dreadful day when Christ shall return, 
but even here there is a note of joy which is absent 
from the parallel passage in St. Matthew (xxiv), read 
on the previous Sunday. Christ Himself exhorts us 
to lift up our heads, for our redemption is at hand. 
The certainty of our hope is the theme of the Com- 
munion : 


The Lord shall give his goodness, and the earth shall 
yield her fruit. 


Mary, the Virgin Mother, is our earth, enriched 
and made fruitful by the grace of the Holy Spirit, and 
it is she who will bud forth the Saviour at the accept- 
able time. 


Thus throughout the office of this Sunday, and, 
indeed, throughout the whole week, the Church 
alternately recaptures the spirit of the Old Testament 
and reminds us of the duties which are ours, who live 
under the new law of Christ. We have a double 
preparation to make for the coming of the King ; and 
as the prophet spoke of Him who was at once the Lord 
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and inheritor of David’s throne and yet the most 
abject of men, so the Church recalls for us that the 
wood of the manger is also that of the Cross, and 
that we who have seen the partial fulfilment of the 
messianic prophecies in the Church must live worthily 
if we would see their completion in heaven. 

The stational church for the second Sunday is 
that of Holy Cross, where the Emperor Constantine 
deposited a large relic of the True Cross found by 
his mother St. Helen. The fittingness of the choice 
of this basilica for today’s ceremonies is apparent from 
the liturgy, which is built up on the symbolism of 
Jerusalem, the image of the heavenly city and the 
faithful soul. 

At Matins the lessons of the first nocturn are from 
Isaias, chapter xi, where the endowments of the 
Messiah are strikingly portrayed : 



























And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him; the 





spirit of wisdom and of understanding . . . of counsel and 
of fortitude . . . of knowledge and of godliness. And he 
shall be filled with the spirit of the fear of the Lord. . . . He 





shall judge the poor with justice . . . justice shall be the 
girdle of his loins, and faith the girdle of his reins. 













St. Jerome, whose commentary on this passage 
forms the second nocturn lessons, says that Mary is 
the root of Jesse and that Jesus her son is the flower of 
that root, He who sings in the Canticle of Canticles : 






I am the flower of the field and the lily of the valley. 


On this flower descends the whole fountain of the 
graces of the Spirit, so that (as St. Bernard writes) its 
beauty will never droop, its freshness never fade. 

The antiphons of Lauds, used also at Vespers and 
Little Hours, have a lesson not alone for the Christian 
community as a whole, but for the individual soul in 
particular. Christ is depicted as coming with great 
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display of power in the clouds of heaven (ecce 
in nubibus coeli Dominus veniet cum magna potestate). 
Even though He delay, we must yet be prepared to 
meet Him (si moram fecerit, expecta eum), for He has 
announced His coming and He does not lie (ecce 
apparebit, et non mentietur). 

The last antiphon is a promise that the Lord will 
open the eyes of His servants and give them light, and 
the chapter (again from Romans, xv) tells us that 
meanwhile we have cause to hope because of the 
consolation of the Scriptures. Not only, then, do 
these passages from the Old Testament enshrine our 
own longing, but they are a pledge that Christ, who 
did come once in humility to redeem us, will most 
certainly return in glory to reward us. 

This hope, as we learn from the Introit of the Mass, 
is for all without exception : 


Behold, the Lord will come to save the nations, 


but we are reminded once again that we must prepare, 
and the collect asks for purity of heart as the gift of 
His coming. The motif of the Introit is re-echoed in 
the Epistle (Rom. xv) : 


There shall be a root of Jesse . . . in him the Gentiles 
shall hope ; 


and who is this root of Jesse? St. Matthew’s Gospel 
(xi), recounting the visit to Christ of the Baptist’s 
disciples, answers us : 


He is the one about to come. 


He is the desired and expected of the nations ; the 
king, the priest, the prophet ; the consoler and healer, 
the preacher to the poor, the enlightener of hearts ; 
He whose very works gave testimony that He was sent 
by the Father, and that He was one with the Father. 
He shall turn towards us, as we are told in the Offer- 
tory, and bring us life, and His people shall rejoice in 
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Him because He will show mercy and grant salvation. 

The note of rejoicing becomes more dominant 
until on the Third Sunday (when the station is at St. 
Peter’s) the office almost entirely ceases to find place 
for the fear and trembling which marked the opening 
of this season of preparation, and becomes a canticle 
of joy. The reason is given in the invitatory : 





The Lord is now at hand, come let us adore him— 
Prope est iam Dominus ; venite adoremus. 





The lessons of the first nocturn are a canticle of 
joyful hope, and the prophet speaks as if he already 
saw the fulfilment of the promise made to his fathers 
of old : 


... Sion... city of our strength, a saviour. . 
shall be set in thee . . . the Lord God mighty for ever .. . 
my soul hath desired thee in the night . . . in the morning 
early I will watch to thee. 






















2 
f The Church is the city of strength ; the Saviour 
n is the city’s wall. In the past He has defended the city 
from persecuting enemies and traitor-heretics alike ; 
a He will not fail it in the future, and so the Church can 
speak to her children in the Introit : 
ol Rejoice in the Lord always ; again I say rejoice . 
‘8 for the Lord is nigh. 
We must not be solicitous, as St. Paul tells us in 
the epistle (Philip. iv), but must make our supplica- 
1€ tions to God, and His peace which surpasseth all 
T, understanding will guard our minds and hearts. The 
35 Gradual is a loving command rather than a petition 
nt that the Lord should come : 
I. e 
- O Lord who sittest above the cherubim, exert thy power 


and come ; O Lord exert thy power and come to save us. 
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The Church prays, implores, commands, yet she 
knows that even when the Christ has come many will 
not recognize Him. In the Gospel (John i) this 
lesson is emphasized in the words of the Baptist : 


There hath stood one in the midst of you whom you 
know not. 


The Baptist declares himself to be the herald of 
the King, but he is aware that many will despise the 
herald and ignore the King. Even some Christians 
are indifferent, and the glad refrain of Matins—“The 
Lord is at hand”—has little meaning for them. For 
such Advent is a command and a warning, and none 
dare say that this warning will be repeated. The 
antiphons of this day take up again and re-echo one 
to another the glad tidings : 


The Lord shall come and will not delay ; therefore should 
Jerusalem rejoice with exceeding great joy, for her Saviour 
will come to her. For his coming the crooked shall be made 
straight and the rough smooth ; for his coming we await in 
holy expectation, living justly and piously as become the 
people of God. 


During the third week of Advent occur the Ember 
days, an institution peculiar to the West which was 
observed from very early times by the Roman Church, 
and by which the four seasons are consecrated to 
God by penance and mortification. 

On the seventeenth day of the month the Great 
Antiphons begin. ‘There are now seven of these 
Great O’s, but in the Middle Ages some Churches 
added others in honour of Our Lady (O Virgo Vir- 
ginum and O Mundi Domina), the Angel Gabriel 
(O Gabriel), St. Thomas (O Thoma Didyma) and the 
People of God (O Ierusalem). 

Each evening from this date until the vigil of 
Christmas the Church’s chant rises up at vesper time 
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in humble supplication, and her longings are expressed 
in these antiphons, than which possibly there are none 
more beautiful, more rich in imagery, more mindful 
of the world’s unhappy history, more expressive withal 
of holy hope, in the whole of the breviary. She 
addresses her spouse as 


Wisdom of the mouth of God ; Lord and ruler of the 
house of Israel ; Standard of the people, Key of David and 
Sceptre of Israel ; Orient splendour of Eternal light ; King 
of all peoples and desired of all nations ; Emanuel, King, 
Lawgiver, Saviour. 


In the last week of Advent the office reaches its 
climax of beauty and devotion. 

We are led in spirit in the Gospel of the Fourth 
Sunday (Luke iii) to the desert where abode John the 
Baptist ; he who preached the baptism of penance for 
the remission of sin ; who was (as the prophet had 


foretold) the voice of one crying in the wilderness, but 
in a wilderness (as is recalled by the first lesson of 
Matins) which should flourish like the lily. 


Laetabitur deserta et invia, et exsultabit solitudo, et 
florebit quasi lilium. Germinans germinabit, et exsultabit 


laetabunda et laudans . . . (quia) Deus ipse veniet et 
salvabit nos. 


These springs which shall gush forth in the desert 
are the waters of grace, and those who would be 
cleansed in them must go out into the desert to find 
them. We must retire from the busy world, at least 
into the fastness of our own souls, lest, being over- 
much occupied with the affairs of the world, we fail, 
like the Jews of old, to be worthy of the angelic vision 
which was granted to none but the shepherds in their 
solitude. 


In the Introit we earnestly pray for this heavenly 
dew : 
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Rorate coeli desuper et nubes pluant Iustum, 


and in the Epistle (I Cor. iv) we especially as priests, 
ministers of the sacraments which are the channels of 
grace, are reminded that we must be faithful 
“‘quoadusque veniet Dominus’’. 

The Gradual is an entreaty that He delay not His 
coming : 


Veni Domine et noli tardare; relaxa facinora plebi 
tuae Israel. 


It was through Mary’s fiat that the years of waiting 
were ended ; her free co-operation with the designs 
of Providence made possible the human generation 
of Him who was begotten from all eternity. Before 
Christ came unto His own He was present with His 
mother, housed in her virginal womb, and in the 
offertory of the Mass the Church salutes Mary, who 
alone possessed during this time Him whom the saints 
of the Old Testament had prayed to see with their 
own eyes. 

“Ave Maria, gratia plena,” hymns the Church, 
‘Dominus tecum,”’ and she recalls in the Communion 
the foretelling of this marvellous birth of which the 
prophet had spoken so long before as a sign to the 
doubting Achaz : 


Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son... . 


The antiphons of this last Sunday are proudly 
triumphant. Christ came, indeed, without any of 
those preparations being made for Him which are 
usual in royal households. The Church, however, 
repairs this omission, and as each Advent returns she 
herself prepares royally for the Saviour’s birth. 


Sound the trumpets in Sion for the day of the Lord is at 
hand. Behold, the desired of aJl nations will come and his 
house will be filled with glory. Go out to meet him, and 
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greet him ; great is his empire, his reign shall know no end. 
He is God, the Mighty, Ruler, Prince of Peace, and he comes 
from a royal resting place. 


Henceforth each day has its own proper antiphons 
and the whole genius of sacred literature is compressed 
into the refrains of welcome, of promise, of expecta- 
tion. 


And so at length we come to the vigil of Christmas : 


This day shall ye know that the Lord will come, and in 
the morning shall ye see his glory. 


We shall see His glory, but only if we are sanctified 
and ready to meet Him : 


Sanctify yourselves this day, and be ye ready, for on the 
morrow ye shall see the majesty of God among you... 
sanctify yourselves, ye children of Israel, for on the morrow 
the Lord shall come down. 


At Prime the announcement of the “Nativity of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ according to the Flesh’’ is 
sung with great solemnity, for, in the words of the 
Communion of the Mass : 


The glory of the Lord shall be revealed and all flesh shall 
see the salvation of God. 


The period of waiting and of preparation is over. 
At midnight the Church tells of Christ’s eternal 
generation, 


Dominus dixit ad me: Filius meus es tu: ego hodie 
genui te. 


As dawn breaks she sings of that other light which 
today breaks in on the darkness of the world : 


Lux fulgebit hodie super nos, quia natus est nobis 
Dominus ; 
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and when morning has come we see fulfilled the 
promise of yesterday, the Christchild hath appeared 
in our midst : 


Puer natus est nobis et filius datus est nobis. 


The whole conception of the liturgy of Advent is 
magnificently dramatic. This living again of scenes 
from the past satisfies a deep-rooted need in human 
nature, but the liturgy for us is least of all an example 
of perfected art. Every act of the liturgy is a prayer, 
a canticle which brings us nearer to God, an action 
which lifts us up from the world in which we pass our 
lives to a contemplation of those eternal truths and 
mysteries which are so easily forgotten amidst the 
humdrum cares of common life. 

The liturgy of Advent but reflects the preparation 
which ought to be an intrinsic part of our spiritual 
lives. If we can say with all sincerity, ““Veni Domine, 
noli tardare’’, then shall we hear in God’s good time 
the angelic message whispered in our souls : 


Hodie scietis quia veniet Dominus, et mane videbitis 
gloriam eius. 


And of that glory there shall be no end. 
Joun J. Coyne. 





RICHARD SHACKLOCK 


TN the year 1565, prolific in “Louvanian” replies 
to Anglican aggressors, Richard Shacklock, in exile 
for the Faith, put into English and gave an English 
title to a work by Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius (Latin- 
ized form of Hos or Hosz), Bishop of Ermland in 
East Prussia (a part of the historic kingdom of Poland) 
from 1551 to his death in 1579, one of the foremost 
reforming and Tridentine prelates, and a great light 
of the counter-Reformation, the counterpart, we may 
say, in Poland of his friend St. Peter Canisius in 
Austria and Southern Germany. At Padua he had 
been a fellow-student of Reginald Pole. Early dis- 
tinguished for theological knowledge and apostolic 
zeal, he had been secretary and ambassador to the 
King of Poland, and one of the outstanding prelates 
in the Council of Trent. After holding the sees of 
Culm and (for a few months) Cracow, he was trans- 
ferred to Ermland, whose cathedral is at Frauenburg. 
In 1561 Pius IV made him a cardinal. 

The see of Ermland dated from the thirteenth 
century. It had lately grown important. In 1457 
Cardinal Enea de’ Piccolomini had been chosen 
bishop, but ascended the Chair of Peter in the follow- 
ing year as Pius II. In 1466 the Peace of Thorn 
transferred the see from the troublesome protectorate 
of the Teutonic Knights to the sovereignty of the 
King of Poland. In 1503 its zealous bishop Watzel- 
rode made his nephew Copernicus one of the teachers 
in his cathedral school. 

Shacklock’s rendering of Hosius is thus entitled : 
“A most excellent Treatise of the beginning of 
heresyes in oure tyme, compyled by the Reuerend 
Father in God Stanislavs Hosivs Byshop of Wormes 
in Prussia. To the moste renomed Prynce Lorde 
Sigismund myghtie Kyng of Poole, greate Duke of 
Luten and Russia, Lorde and Heyre of all Prussia, 
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Masouia, Samogitia &c. Translated out of Laten in 
to Englyshe by Richard Shacklock M. of Arte, and 
student of the Ciuil Lawes, and intituled by hym: 
The hatchet of heresies. Haereses ad suam originem 
reuocasse, est refutasse. Of heresies to shewe the 
spryng, Is them vnto an end to bryng. Imprinted 
at Antwerp by Aig Diest.Anno.1565.the.10, of August. 
Cvm Privilegio.” 

By Wormes is meant not the western city, but 
Ermland, in Latin Warmia. Poole is Poland, Luten 
Lithuania, and Russia the western provinces of what 
is now Russia, which were a part of the Polish King- 
dom, as distinct from what was then called Muscovy, 
after its capital Moscow. Historic Poland was not 
racialist, and the pretence that Russia, in seizing the 
western provinces, was recovering her own lands is 
unhistorical. The brutal ‘‘Russification’ of these 
regions, especially since 1863, was designed to give 
colour to the myth-making aggressions of Petrograd. 
To Muscovy, the original Russia, neither Lithuania, 
White Russia (Mohilev, Vitebsk, and Minsk), nor the 
Ukraine (or Little Russia) historically belonged. 
Moscow’s claim to them is much like the claim of 
Berlin (or Berchtesgaden) to Austria. As France 
included Provence, Burgundy and Brittany, so did 
Poland include White Russia and the Ukraine. 
With Lithuania there had been, ever since the end 
of the fourteenth century, an agreed union,! and the 
people who gave their name to the original Prussia, 
a part of Poland and not of Brandenburg, were akin 
to the Lithuanians and not Germanic. Much of the 
Ukraine, however, submitted to Russia in the later 
seventeenth century, and Poland, in 1919, did not 
put forward a claim to it. 

The work translated by Shacklock was De 
Haeresibus nostri temporis, first published in 1557. On 


1 Save for seven years, 1492-99, and some separatist uprisings earlier 
in the fifteenth century. 
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the back of the title page are some poor verses not 
worth quoting. Indeed, our author was no poet, 
but his prose has good qualities ; it is clear, forceful 
and fluent. The Epistle dedicatory “to oure excel- 
lent Quene” is remarkable for the warmth of its 
loyalty to her, and gives us an attractive glimpse of 
the writer, of whom very little is known, not even 
the year of his birth or his passing. It seems likely 
that he sprang from the old Lancashire family of the 
name at Mostyn.? 

Most of the Louvain exiles were Oxford men, but 
Shacklock took his B.A. degree at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1555-6, and proceeded M.A. in 1559. 
Soon after the change of religion he withdrew to the 
Low Countries. His continued interest in his old 
college is shown by his marginal notes. Melancthon 
had been cited by Hosius as affirming free will, 
against Luther, in his later writings, and Shacklock 
marginally exclaims: “O Melancthon you had not 
bene a mete man to be deane of diuinity in Trinitie 
Colledge at this day in Cambridge,”? and again, 
“If this opinion of Melancthon be true, why was 
one not long agone expulsed out of Trinitie Col- 
ledge in Cambridge, and wrytten in the Regestre 
booke for a semipelagian ?”* Several other side- 
notes are of interest. Where Hosius cites Petilian, 
St. Augustine’s opponent, as witness that the heretics 
of those days called the Catholic priests butchers 
and persecutors, the translator asks: ‘“‘do not our 
Englyshe Protestantes so lykewyse ?” The Ana- 
baptists could compile a greater list of ‘‘martyrs” 
than the Sacramentaries, Hosius believes, and 
Shacklock says “yet M. Fox his Martyrologe is a 
great boke.’’* Another note tells us that “Thomas 
Muncer of an Anabaptist dyed a penitent Catho- 

1 At Dunkenhalgh, Lancashire, on 2 March, 1783, was baptized another 
Richard Shacklock, son of John and Mary Shacklock (Cath. Rec., Soc. 
Pub., 1936, p. 227). 

*P. 68. ? P. 69. *P. 46b. 
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lyke.”"1 St. Hilary is quoted in his appeal to 
Constantius on behalf of “them which make lowde 
exclamations vnto you. I am a Catholyke, I wyll 
be no heretyke : I am a Christian, not an Arrian : 
& it is better for me to lese my lyfe in this worlde, 
then by the compulsion of any one priuate man, I 
sholde stayne and defyle the chaste virginitie, of 
syncere veritie’’, and our author adds “many crye 
thus in England, whome Christendome hopeth, that 
oure graciouse Quene wyll at the laste here.’’*? When 
Hosius sets down the constancy of Poland in the 
Faith to the watchfulness of her bishops and kings, 
he comments “such an one was the holy father fysher 
Bishop of Rochester.’’? 

Shacklock’s dedication of his version runs as 
follows : ‘‘Althovghe my faythefull and obedient hart 
towarde your Royal Maiest. (most souereigne and 
gracyouse Lady) be so well knowen to God and all 
good men, that it may seme neadeles to declare any 
outwarde testimoniall of it, yet because (as S. 
Chrysostome sayth) God wolde neuer haue made the 
mouthe, if it had bene inough in hart to thynck well, 
I could not at thys tyme content my conscience, on- 
les I dyd gyue an open and euident signification of 
my secret fidelitie, loyaltie, and humble obedience 
toward your most excellent Maiest. The which, 
because I was not able to wytnesse vnto the world, 
ether by famouse feates of armes, for lack of experi- 
ence: ether in bryngyng golden gyftes, for lack of 
abilitie, ether in writyng workes of nue inuention, for 
fault peraduenture of learnyng and knowledge, I 
thought, I myght declare no small token of a true 
subiectes harte towarde your gracyouse hyghenes, in 
trauaylyng to translate some godly worke of some 
worthy wryter: and when I had translated it, to 
dedicate it to youre excellent Maiestie: specyally 


1 P.32. Hosius only gave this as reported. 
*P. 88b. $P. 3. 
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seing your hyghnes euen from your tender age, hath 
bene trayned vp in the treasure howse of learnyng, 
not so muche bewtyfyed with byllementes and 
precyouse pearles, as garnyshed with maruaylouse 
gyftes of grace and godlynes, and euen with the in- 
crease of yeares, hathe had an increasyng desyre of 
true science and knowledge.” ‘There follows a some- 
what fulsome passage on the report that the queen was 
in the habit of repeating the Pythagorean saying 
“I have lost a day’’, if, at its close, the cares of State 
had hindered her from gleaning some lesson “oute 
of some godly authour”’. 

The next paragraph has a marginal summary, 
“The cause of our Englyshe Louanians wrytinges’’, 
thus set forth: “Truly (most noble Quene) thys one 
saying, dothe encorage many of your graces faythfull 
and learned subiectes on this syde of the sea to 
wrytyng : some to make nue workes neuer sene be- 
fore, some to translate bokes, which haue bene made 
of other. Some to wryte in Laten, some in Englyshe, 
some in verse, and other some in prose. All whose 
diligence and studye intendeth nothyng lesse, then to 
wryte one worde wyllingly, whiche myghte displease 
youre Maiestie, which may sowe any sedes of sedition, 
which may disquyet the peace of oure natyue countrie 
(as in your graces deare systers dayes dyuerse sedi- 
tyouse sectaryes dyd) but only to further and to 
preferre as muche as is possible, thys pryncely desire 
of knowing the truthe, which we heare with greate 
ioy to be reported of youre Maiestie.”” The writer 
has translated the Latin, notwithstanding his 
sovereign’s skill in tongues. “For God hathe made 
youre grace as it were his treasure howse of tounges, 
youre fame florysheth for the Frenche, your renome 
spreadeth farre for the Italian, your glory glystreth 
for the Greke, and many other laudable languages.” 
(He might have added, sparkleth for the Spanish.) 


Experience, however, had taught him that the best 
Vol. xix. 2k 
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of linguists “‘when a matter of greate importaunce is 
tolde hym, the truthe of the which he is desyrouse 
to knowe certaynly, and to the which he is mynded 
to make an aunswer wysely, had rather haue it 
declared in his natural and mother tonge be it neuer 
so barbarouse, then in a straunge language be it 
neuer so eloquent’’, and so he “thought that this boke 
intreatyng of so weyghtye and necessari an argument 
for all Christian men to knowe, shold be better wel- 
come to youre grace in oure owne contrye speche 
for profyt, then in any fyner forren language for 
pleasure’. 

He dedicates it to the Queen, for who so worthy 
to receive a book of verity as this exemplar of pure 
virginity? ‘“‘Who is more mete to receaue that 
precyouse iue] which was presented to the wyse, 
vertuouse and Catholyke Kyng of Poole, then you 
one of the best learned, graciouse, victoriouse, mercy- 
full, Prynces vnder the Pole?” If he has been too 
bold, ‘‘your learnyng, your wysdome, your mercye, 
and all other your Quenely qualities, which make 
your grace as it were a marke for all learned men to 
direct theyr bokes to, are the causes of myne offence.” 
If this store of alliterative compliments makes us smile, 
there is no reason to question its sincerity. With 
many of the exiles Shacklock shared the belief that 
Elizabeth would retrace her steps and cast off the evil 
influences which had bewitched her better judgement. 
It was only late in life that Allen himself gave up this 
hope. Unhappily while it is true that she was 
dominated by Cecil and his circle, Elizabeth lacked 
that high seriousness they credited her with ; a zeal 
for truth was precisely what she had not; her false 
hair and false mirrors were emblems of the false world 
in which she lived and moved. 

“But my trust is, that nether I haue offended any 
good men in dedicatyng thys to your hyghenes, 
nether that youre grace shall displease God in readyng 
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it”, the author being the illustrious Hosius (with the 
inevitable allusion to the Greek Hosios), “who, for 
his prudence in polityke affayres, hathe of the myghtie 
kyng of Poland bene sent of long tyme in moste 
weyghtye and honorable Embassages : who, for hys 
diuine knowledge and incomparable learnyng, was 
made president of the moste Catholyke and Christian 
Councell lately holden at Trent”, and is noted for 
his holy life, ‘“‘althoughe some, whose harte is rotten 
at the rote with rancor, whose manner is to reproue 
good men with rayling, when they are not able to doo 
it by reason, laboure to drowne the dignitie of such a 
pearlesse Prelate, of such a blessed Byshope, of such 
a famouse father, in saying that he will be ouercome 
with his Polonyshe pottes”. But the reproach of 
“wine bibber” was brought, he adds, against our 
Redeemer. 

As for the title of the work and that chosen by 
the translator, they are in token that “‘to shewe the 
begynnyng of heresies, is to bryng heresye vnto an 
end, and to cut it downe none other wyse then an 
hatchet in man his hand layde to the roote of a plant, 
sone supplanteth and ouerthroweth it. Euen so truly 
(most souereyne Ladye) thys boke is the hatchet which 
supplanteth that euel plant which Sathan hath sowed 
in God his grounde, whose roote is raylyng, whose 
body is rebellion, whose braunches be bloodshedde, 
whose leaues be lyes, whose frute be the aples of 
Atheisme, that is to be of no Religion, or to thynck 
that there is no God at all’’. 

There is, one might say, a foretaste of something 
like Euphuism in this heaping up of metaphors, which 
is not a mark of Shacklock’s fellow exiles ; but his 
earnestness is beyond question. ‘“‘Wherefore moste 
humbly vpon my knees I desire your grace not only 
to reade this excellent treatise your selffe, but also to 
be contented that my dearly beloued countrie men 
youre graces most faythfull subiectes may do the 
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same, that they may receaue this souerayne salue of 
their soules, withoute any harme of their bodyes : 
that they may here gather the euerlasting treasures 
of theire myndes, witoute (sic) any losse of their 
temporall possessions : that they may here see, that 
it is not the expresse worde of God, which our 
Britannical Brentians teache, but the pressed and 
wrested worde of God, not the holy Scriptures, but 
prophane scrapinges of dyuerse olde and nue heresies, 
not the traditions of the Apostles, but rather (I desyre 
pardon of youre Maiestie to speake reason somwhat 
rowghly) the trayterouse additions of Apostates.” 
Reading this book, her loving subjects will see the 
heretics march against each other “in the medowe of 
madnes, fight one with the other in the felde of al 
foly”, and, perceiving the cause of their own discords 
and troubles, be moved to return to the unity of the 
Church and the promised peace of Christ, ‘“‘whiche 
peace God graunt, we may seke ernestly, fynde 
spedily, and holde stedfastly”’. 

Had Elizabeth indeed possessed the goodness of 
heart they believed, she could hardly have read un- 
moved the concluding prayer. “This (I say) moste 
humbly and ernestly desyring your grace, beseching 
also, that it wyll please your hyghenes to take me, as 
I am, youre sure and sounde harted subiect in all 
seruice that I can, I desyre God to be youre graces 
buckler in battayle, youre pillar in peace, youre leader 
in all the’slyppery wayes of this lyff, and your crowner 
in the blessed Kyngdome which is to come. Amen. 
Youre graces faythfull and obedient subiect Richard 
Shacklock.” Some fifteen years later Blessed Edmund 
Campion said with fervent loyalty, the day would 
come that would make it clear as noonday which 
loved the Queen more, the Company of Jesus or the 
brood of Luther. But neither Elizabeth nor Cecil nor 
Bacon nor their circle troubled themselves about their 
eternal destiny or that of the Queen’s subjects. It 
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may be doubted whether Elizabeth ever read this 
treatise, although Louvanian writings found readers 
at court, much to the disgust of the Protestant pre- 
lates who had so proudly provoked them, and we 
have many testimonies that Jewel’s barefaced im- 
pudence did more harm than good to his own cause. 
Their main reliance, it was very clear, was in the 
proclamations and penalties forbidding the entrance 
of the answers they had challenged. 

Of Richard Shacklock himself nothing more seems 
to be known.! His works are his Latin Epitaphium in 
mortem Cuthberti Scott quondam Episcopi Cestrensis, to 
which Thomas Drant, Grindal’s chaplain, published 
an angry reply, his translation of the Letter of Osorio 
de Fonseca to Queen Elizabeth, under the title “A 
Pearle for a Prince’, and ‘““The Hatchet of Heresies’. 
Since we hear no more of him, it is probable that this 
attractive, eager, and generous character passed early 
away. In making known Hosius’ cogent refutation 
of Brentius (then deemed the foremost Protestant 
champion) in English, as well as by his good example 
and cheerful suffering, this spokesman of the loyal 
Englishmen in exile pro Christo did good service to his 
own country and to the Church of God, and well 
deserves a place in our thankful remembrance. 

H. E. G. Rope. 


1“‘Shackloc’”’ is listed among the friends of ‘‘Boner that is dead” in a 
scurrilous jingle called A recantation of famous Pasquin of Rome, by R. W., 
“imprinted at London by Iohn Daye’, 1570, p. 83. 





BISHOP HUGH MACDONALD 
FIRST VICAR APOSTOLIC OF THE HIGHLANDS 


__ great heroes of the Counter Reformation in 
Scotland are strangely little known, yet the bare 
record of their life-work is one of inspiring fascination. 
It was fitting that the first bishop to be consecrated 
for the Highlands after the Reformation should be a 
clansman of the ancient Lords of the Isles who had long 
reigned in regal state over a large part of his District, 
a descendant of theirs being seated then, as now, in 
Skye as Chief of that vast clan. Hugh Macdonald 
himself was of the Morar branch, son to the Laird of 
that beautiful place between the western Atlantic 
coast and the deepest loch in Great Britain, with the 
great mountains rising all about. Its nickname 
“blessed Morar” epitomizes the inalienable faith of 
this nursery of priest and confessors, whose sons are 
still serving the diocese to which St. Columba brought 
the faith fifteen hundred years ago. 

As by birth, so by training Hugh Macdonald was 
ideally suited to his task. Born in the midst of the 
penal days—on the feast of the Purification 1699— 
he is said to have been baptized by the devoted priest 
of Morar, himself by a strange significance Pro-Vicar 
of the Isles. The future Vicar Apostolic was trained 
entirely in his native country, a fact whose very 
possibility demonstrates the spirit of the Scottish 
clergy, in its audacious enterprise and intrepid de- 
fiance of persecution. About 1714 the great Bishop 
Gordon realized his cherished project of a college in 
Scotland where boys could be prepared for the 
colleges overseas, and also for the priesthood. The 
first foundation was appropriately made at “blessed 
Morar’’, and the laird’s young son Hugh was one of 
the seven original scholars of that little heather 
seminary, ideally situated on the islet in the loch. 

506 
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The first Superior was George Innes, subsequently 
Principal of the Scots College in Paris, of a family 
distinguished for its priestly services to the persecuted 
Church in Scotland, one of whose members made the 
foundation possible by his bequest. 

The mustard tree thus sown was destined to grow 
beyond the fondest hopes of its planters: for it 
continues so to flourish in our own day—by way of 
Scalan, Aquhorties, Lismore and Blairs—that it has 
recently given hospitality in its spacious Deeside home 
to the war-exiles of the Scots College in Rome. 

Loch Morar seminary was founded amid specially 
violent persecution following upon the death of 
Queen Anne and the ferment culminating in the 
Rising of 1715. After Sheriffmuir the students were 
disbanded, in the winter of 1715-16, until the semi- 
nary was revived a short time later at Scalan, a very 
secret spot hidden in the folds of the great hills of 
Glenlivet, some 1265 feet above sea-level. Here a 
hundred “heather priests’ were trained, wholly or 
partially, during the continued persecution ; and 
here the famous Bishop Hay was to live and compose 
most of his well known works. For the first twenty 
years the building itself was of turf. The first 
students were Hugh Macdonald and George Gordon, 
of Fochabers. They were ordained together at 
Scalan in September 1725. 

Hugh Macdonald was forthwith sent back to 
Morar, replacing a devoted Regular missioner who 
returned to the Isles. For five years he had the 
happiness of serving the flock so peculiarly his own. 
Then in 1730 his name came to the fore when the 
division of Scotland into Highland and Lowland 
Vicariates was mooted. The clergy objecting to the 
alternative of Colin Campbell, Hugh Macdonald was 
elected. He immediately went to Paris to learn his 
new duties from his old teacher’s brother, Thomas 
Innes, the distinguished historian of Scottish Catho- 
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licism, who had himself been named as a possible 
coadjutor bishop. Returning to Scotland, Hugh 
Macdonald was consecrated in Edinburgh on St. 
Luke’s day, 1731, by Bishops Gordon and Wallace. 
The Decree dividing the Scottish Vicariate was made 
on 7 January, 1732. 

The new bishop’s first works included the revival 
of Morar seminary for the youths of his own Vicariate, 
Lowlanders going to Scalan. Writing for assistance 
to the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda in March 
1732, he says : 


. . » As soon as I was consecrated . . . I hastened to 
the Highlands, and especially to those parts which seemed 
most to require the care and solicitude of a Bishop. These 
districts, to say the least, did not allow me to be idle, so 
great was the distress of the faithful in consequence of the 
dearth of Missionaries. When I had worked there for a 
few months the sad state of affairs revealed itself. Wide 
tracts of country which have of necessity been assigned to 
single priests on account of the scarcity of these, far exceed 
the capacity of the most diligent pastors.1 


Priests, even Highlanders, without the Gaelic were 
almost useless, and next year the seminary was re- 
vived. ‘Troubles surrounded the new prelate, from 
the division of funds to the twelve-year-long agitation 
over the Jansenist question. Two years later he fell 
seriously ill, but recovered, attending Bishop Smith’s 
consecration in November 1735. 

In the summer of 1745 his work was dramatically 
interrupted by Prince Charlie’s landing on the West 
coast. Bishop Macdonald met this crisis with 
exemplary prudence and spotless loyalty, at once 
visiting the Prince on shipboard and urging him to 
await adequate support, the country being in his 
opinion unprepared. But when this advice proved 
fruitless, Hugh Macdonald, making no secret of his 


1 Quoted in Catholic Highlands of Scotland by Dom Odo Blundell, 
O.S.B,, Vol. II (Sands). 
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loyalty, blessed the standard raised so gallantly that 
summer day at Glenfinnan. He took no active part 
in subsequent events, the business of fighting men, 
but after the tragedy of Culloden he was a marked 
man. Together with his brother the Laird, Simon 
Lord Lovat and others, he took refuge in Loch 
Morar’s isle, in an almost impregnable position, 
guarded by devoted armed men holding all the boats 
on the loch. 

And there, doubtless, they would have weathered 
the storm, but for treachery elsewhere ; in conse- 
quence of which a search-party of Campbells sailed 
from Tobermory on 8 June, 1746. The fugitives had 
never foreseen the landing of three hundred seamen 
at Arisaig, who tramped nine rocky miles from the 
West coast to the loch; “immediately spreading 
themselves opposite to the isle, and in view of the 
rebels thereon ; who, concluding themselves quite 
free from danger, fired on our people, at the same 
time calling them by insulting and opprobious names, 
being near enough to be heard.’’} 

Then ships sailed up the coast and boats were 
landed, to be carried the mere mile intervening to 
the besieged isle. But the wily natives were too quick 
for that. They took to their own boats and rowed 
derisively to safety, while the Campbells pursued 
them hot-foot up the lochside, in vain. For “all the 
rebel gentry, Macdonalds, escaped into the mountains, 
excepting . . . Doctor Macdonald” (not the Bishop) 
“‘whom our people apprehended and brought back 
to the island, together with the boats of those rebels. 
Here they found the before-named Popish Bishop’s 
house and chapel ; which the sailors quickly gutted 
and demolished, merrily adorning themselves with 
the spoils of the chapel. In the scramble a great 
many books and papers were tossed about and 


1Extract from a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, May 1747; Scots 
Magazine. 
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destroyed. One of the Argyllshire gentlemen hap- 
pened to get into his hands the few papers which 
have occasioned this address”. The Bishop made 
good his escape, though remaining hidden nearby 
until, in August, he managed to slip across to France, 
reaching Paris devoid of money or baggage. 

But it was three long years before the Vicar 
Apostolic succeeded in his efforts to return to his 
flock, growing so disheartened that he even spoke of 
resigning. Gradually, however, the situation in the 
Highlands mended, and at last, in 1749, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching Edinburgh ; soon turning home- 
ward, with longing heart, to his own dear dangerous 
country. He made his headquarters at Shenval in 
the Cabrach, twelve hundred feet up among the lofty 
wilds of Glenlivet, a windy height in the district 
known even to missioners as the “Siberia of Scot- 
land”, but much favoured by hunted Catholics. 

Despite the danger to himself as a doubly marked 
man, three years later the Bishop made a six months’ 
Visitation of his native district; returning to 
Edinburgh for the summer, then to Keithmore and 
Glenlivet for the winter. From autumn 1753 to 
spring 1754 he was mainly in Edinburgh as soldiers 
were searching keenly for him. When the hunt died 
down, he returned to Glenlivet, but once more was 
betrayed, taken back to Edinburgh and twice sum- 
moned before the Lord Justice Clerk. At the second 
examination his episcopacy was discovered ; this 
caused an order from London for his banishment, 
but nothing was done, and he remained on bail so 
long that he returned to the Cabrach. The strange 
fact was that the authorities did not know what to 
do with him, since the law infringed specified only 
priests—and presumably did not apply to a bishop! 
Eventually they solved this difficulty by banishing 
him. 

3 Scots Magasine. 
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The Bishop, however, engrossed in arduous work, 
paid not the least attention to the decree; under 
cover of prudent vigilance, he continued to travel 
frequently about his district as he pleased, from his 
eyrie in the Cabrach, even paying a secret visit to 
Paris in 1757. After another Visitation of the West 
he returned to Auchintoul suffering from “an affec- 
tion of the throat and breast’’,* but still doing such 
missionary work as was possible to him. 

Owing both to his illness and the impossibility of 
residing within his district, at his desire the Bishops 
met at Preshome in September 1760 to compose a 
petition to Rome for a Coadjutor. Then, despite 
well-grounded fears for him, the dauntless prelate 
once more undertook a Western Visitation: return- 
ing safely once more through all peril and the rigour 
of a Highland winter only to begin another round a 
month later. This time he had the joy of bringing 
to Scalan the Coadjutor-elect, his own nephew John 
Macdonald, consecrated there on 27 September, 
1761. 

With his loyal assistance the devoted bishop 
entered upon another decade of hard work, especi- 
ally in the West, “where strenuous labour was re- 
quired on account of the scarcity of priests” : while 
his nephew was engaged in “ceaseless wanderings in 
the Highlands and islands’, longing for a fixed resi- 
dence “‘as an exile longs for home’’. At one time the 
Vicar Apostolic spent two years of constant work in 
the Highlands, and was present at Bishop Hay’s 
consecration in Scalan, 21 May, 1769. Now, how- 
ever, he was much aged by his strenuous life and 
consequent ill-health, a condition aggravated by other 
troubles, particularly by the incredible action of a 
Catholic laird in Uist, Macdonald of Boisdale (from 
whom the present writer must admit descent), who 


1This and the following quotations are from the MS. memoir by 
Canons Clapperton and Wilson at Blairs. 
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suddenly began to persecute his unfortunate people. 
This was only relieved by Macdonald of Glenala- 
dale’s scheme for their emigration to the New World, 
generously assisted by Bishop Challoner’s appeal to 
English Catholics. Every penny of that subscription 
was carefully repaid by the grateful emigrés in their 
subsequent prosperity. 

Hugh Macdonald’s last years were spent in ill- 
health and vigilant concealment which enabled him 
to work to the end, until his strength failed him ; in 
October 1770 he wrote to Bishop Hay from Aber- 
chalder (not far from Fort Augustus) as an ordinary 
missioner, living under changing aliases. His Co- 
adjutor-nephew’ succeeded in moving him in the 
summer of 1772 to Glengarry, near a veteran mis- 
sioner who had acted as chaplain with the Prince’s 
army in 1745, Mr. Aineas M’Gillis. This was the 
slender alias of Auneas MacGillivray, a precaution 
very necessary so near to the country of his clan 
higher up the south shore of Loch Ness. He attended 
the venerable Vicar Apostolic devotedly through the 
evening of both their lives, himself worn out by a 
similar apostolate. The winter of 1772-3 was memor- 
ably severe, the snow of unequalled depth and 
duration, and the hardships of the faithful increased 
by the bad example of Boisdale’s persecution, the sad 
remedy of emigration, the scarcity of missioners owing 
to the superannuation and breakdown of many, and 
the departure of several Irish priests who had served 
the Mission awhile. 

By his seventy-fourth birthday the first Vicar 
Apostolic of the Highlands had grown almost help- 
less ; but his strenuous days ended peacefully and 
painlessly in his Lochaber refuge, where he died 
suddenly on 12 March, 1773, leaving the legacy of 
his apostolate in the worthy hands of his nephew. 

NoeL MacponaLtp WILBy. 





HOMILETICS 
Feast of the Holy Name. (Epistle : Acts iv, 8-12.) 


i mass that surged about the Gate called Beautiful 
was packed tight round three men: Peter, John, and a 
beggar-man, who till this minute had been on his back, 
lame. Now the man was upright, not only standing, but 
jumping into the air, bringing his feet down hard on to the 
pavement, the better to realize the newly-found wholesome- 
ness of his limbs. He then followed after Peter and John 
into the temple, still “leaping and praising God’’.- Peter 
felt the crowd watching him, taut and tense, its whole being 
gone to its eyes. He had healed the man in the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth and no other ; in the name of Him whom 
he had heard say, just before the Ascension, “In my name 
they shall cast out devils : they shall speak with new tongues : 
they shall take up serpents: and if they shall drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt them: they shall lay their 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover’? (Mark xvi, 17 
and 18). It was now the time and opportunity to testify 
to the power of this weapon of command, and to answer the 
question behind those eyes which fastened on him from every 
side. It was in the faith of the name of Jesus, said Peter, that 
this man had been made whole. “Be it known to you all,” 
he said on the morrow before the elders of the people, “and 
to all the people of Israel, that by the name of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth ...even by Him this man 
standeth here before you whole.” 

The memory flies back to the other cripple brought 
down to the feet of Christ through the rooftop of the house 
where Jesus was speaking. On that occasion Christ had 
shown that His power was not limited to the salvation of the 
body. He had cured the paralytic and had used the cure 
to show that He had also forgiven the man his sins. He who 
was automatically obeyed, even by the very bacteria and 
bacilli of disease, could also command the departure of sin’s 
guilt. And on this occasion, too, Peter goes from the in- 
disputable fact that this beggar had been cured in the name 
of Jesus to the other indisputable fact that there is no 
salvation, in the sphere of the soul as well as of the body, 
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except in the name of Christ. “For there is no other name 
under heaven given to men whereby we must be saved.” 

With this first public cure, then, in the name of Jesus, 
Peter binds a public confession in the central fact of Christian 
dogma. From the day of Adam’s sin there is salvation in 
none other than Jesus. There is but one access to God, and 
that is Jesus : one hope of eternal life, Jesus. Jesus therefore 
is the one centre of all that we mean by religion. The men 
of the world before Christ, the men of the Old Testament, 
were saved in Jesus, who was to come ; every other man till 
the crack of doom can be saved only by faith in Jesus, who 
has come and dwelt amongst us. He is the corner of the 
entire building. Those who reject Him purchase to 
themselves damnation. 

What’s in a name ? asks the poet. “A rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet.’? But names once fixed to 
personalities contain depths of meaning, power and 
influence. There were many Rosalinds in the world of 
Orlando, yet the Rosalind which he carved on the forest 
boughs intensified his love only for one, the maid of his heart. 
There are many Marys in the world of today, but to the 
devout Catholic the word Mary immediately bespeaks 
graciousness, light and hope ; in short, her who is the Mother 
of God. The names of those we love are themselves beloved 
and are precious to our heart. The names of the powerful 
are themselves powerful. We are aware of the instant 
obedience given so often in history to “Open in the King’s 
name’’. We are aware of the constant influence that is 
exercised by the everyday phrase “Mention my name’”’, so 
closely linked are names with persons. Again, we do not 
know our fellow-men about us unless we know their names, 
nor is a man my friend unless I know his name. Knowledge 
and naming are closely related, for to name is to define and 
to define is to understand. 

The Holy Name of Jesus is one pre-eminently of Power 
and Love. As we think of God as He is in Himself, Tri-une, 
Independent, Inaccessible and All-in-all to Himself, or as 
we look at ourselves against such an infinite background, our 
little selves, ‘microscopic specks, stuck to a pellet of dust, 
revolving round an insignificant sun in unfathomable 
space’, with our mean little vices, our puny efforts, our 
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myopic vision, we become dismayed at the infinity of 
distance between Him and us. But when we say Jesus, all 
changes. Love gathers up the horizonless background, and 
we find ourselves, not staring at Immensity, but looking at 
a Man, like ourselves, the Man Jesus, who is also God. For 
it was under the name “Jesus” that the Independent 
became dependent on a Jewish girl for food and drink and 
clothing ; that Inaccessible Truth became the Access, the 
Way to Truth and Life ; that the Tireless One was tired by 
the wayside, and the Sleepless One was weary with vigil. 
It was as Jesus that God looked at men through human eyes, 
and loved them with a human heart. It was as Jesus that 
Almighty Love ran to incredible extremes, when Life itself 
became dead on Golgotha. ‘And Jesus, having cried out 
with a loud voice, gave up the ghost” (Mark xvi, 37). 

We are continually informed by the men of our day that 
they are going to rebuild civilization on a Christian basis. 
But there can be but one basis of Christian reconstruction, 
and that basis is Jesus. To utter that sacred Name correctly, 
men must recognize it for what it is ; the name of God-Man, 
of the Incarnate Godhead. Not as the name of a faith-healer, 
or a supreme spiritualist, or a mere preacher of high moral 
axioms or as a focus of the world’s consciousness, but as 
“that only name under heaven whereby we must be saved’’. 
We cannot salvage Christian morality without Christian 
dogma, any more than we can continue sunlight without 
the sun. We cannot have Christian dogma without the 
primary recognition of Jesus as the Son of God, who became 
man for our sakes that He might save all. World failure 
and world discontent have always been due to the absence 
of that stone which the world-builders have so constantly 
rejected. 

In the world of our individual souls, Jesus is the com- 
pendium of all I can know or need. By saying Jesus, I 
believe that “‘the Lord is my salvation”. The name will 
mean much more if I act that belief ; if my deeds proclaim 
louder than my lips that neither money, nor position, nor 
personal influence, nor natural talent is my salvation. By 
saying Jesus, I increase my hope in Him, trusting in the 
power of Him who could doff His power and the mercy of 
Him who could speak the parable of the Prodigal son. By 
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saying Jesus, I increase my love for Him. I know Him more, 
I realize Him more. He becomes my friend. I become His. 
And that is all that matters. 


Feast of the Holy Family. (Gospel : Luke ii, 42-53.) 


Whatever avenue of creation we explore we come up 
eventually against the Love of God. Everything created 
is in one kind or another only the reflection—the rebound, 
in fact—of that Infinite Love. That reflection is deeper and 
fuller as we climb from the lowest grades of matter up to 
man, who is the image of God. God is Intellect, God is 
Freedom, God is Love. Man is intellectual, man has the 
power of free-will, man can love. But the Love we behold 
in God is a Life-producing Love. Eternally the Father 
generates the Son out of love. In a similar way, man is 
powerful to love with a life-producing love, the consum- 
mation of which is the child, like in all humanity to himself. 
The child is the personal extension of man’s love for woman. 
The family is therefore a sacred institution, for its author is 
God, and the basic beauty of the human family really lies 
in this, that it is the reflection of the Life-producing Love 
which is God. 

We measure love not only by what it gives, but by the 
way it proffers its gifts. The way of the Incarnation teems 
with loving characteristics. God the Son might have come 
into the world unborn, a full-grown man, appearing in a 
blaze of glory in the Temple Court. Many Jews did in 
fact expect the Redeemer to appear in such powerful 
dramatic fashion. But He did not crash the gates even of 
His own creation. He accommodated Himself with exquisite 
delicacy to our own human ways, and entered our world 
on a level with all other men, as a member of a human 
family, with a real mother and a legal father. And so the 
family, consecrated as it was in the dawn of creation with the 
love-stamp of God, was brought to newer pinnacles of dignity 
by the action of the Divine Redeemer, Jesus Christ. 

The family is so compacted and bound together in love 
and life-transmission that it possesses a unity not unlike that 
of the human frame. God binds father and mother together 
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in a marriage bond as closely as He binds the limbs of the 
human body, separable only in death. God decides for 
His own inscrutable reasons whether their love shall 
fructify in the child, which is still another link in their unity. 
God instils a special sense of reverence between son and 
daughter so that opposite sexes may dwell together in the 
home with a love unsmirched by any indelicacy. Hence the 
repulsion felt by the Church for the laws and practices 
against the family sanctioned with such ease by many 
modern States. Divorce is like the tearing of a human 
frame : birth-control is as monstrous as mutilation. In the 
eyes of the Church the threshold of the home is as sacred as 
the sanctuary rails. Because the family existed before the 
State, and is prior to it in nature, she condemns any and 
every ethical or political theory which would bring it entirely 
under State control. It is because of this that the world is 
so often at war with her. Every tyranny demands sooner or 
later the soul of the child and the power of the priesthood. 

Holy institutions demand many laws for their safe- 
guarding. The family too has its obligations, flowing 
immediately from its structure. Father and mother give 
their children two things : existence first, and then nourish- 
ment, both of body and soul. “Honour thy father,’’ says 
Ecclesiasticus, “‘and forget not the groanings of thy mother : 
remember that thou hadst not been born but for them.” 
Because they have brought the child into the world, the 
child owes them reverence. Because they have nourished 
the body of the child, the child owes them support in their 
old age. Because they have instructed the child, the child 
owes them obedience. In Nazareth these duties were re- 
sanctioned through the example of Jesus, who fulfilled them, 
though He was God and therefore the Creator of His own 
mother and His foster-father. He reverenced His mother, 
and of thirty-three years of life, gave thirty to her. An old 
tradition says that He asked her permission to begin His 
public life. He worked His first miracle at her request. One 
of the seven last words on the Cross is a provision for her 
support. 

In the Holy Family the Child was God, the only begotten 
Son of the Father. It was only given to one woman to 


bring forth God, and the Christian world pays homage to 
Vol. xix. aL 
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this fact in every Christmas crib. But the Child of the 
crib grew up, and suffered and obeyed till death, and 
thereby secured for every other child that should be delivered 
of a mother a new sonship with the Father. Every mother 
can have an adopted son of the Eternal Father for her child. 
We need not then be surprised that the Church would have 
us bow down in reverence before every cradle in the world. 
The child within it means so much to God. From all 
eternity God has thought of it. Patriarch and prophet and 
psalmist have delivered their God-inspired messages for it. 
Jesus has died for it. Saints and confessors have prayed 
for it. A priest has been empowered for it. The Divine 
Father has adopted it. The Holy Spirit has prepared it to 
be a temple for Himself. 

To have and rear a child, with such a Divine and human 
heritage, and with the promise of an eternity of glory before 
it, is a privilege which the modern world seems to have 
forgotten. In the modern pagan atmosphere, the Catholic 
father and mother will need more than ever to keep their 
eyes fixed on the Holy Family in Nazareth, and diaw there- 
from the strength and the consolation needed for their task, 
In that Family how perfect was the submission of the Son : 
how thoughtful the daily planning of St. Joseph: how 
reverent were the commands of the Mother. In that Family 
every commonplace action took on a new colour because it 
was a direct ministration to God, who was the child of the 
house. The atmosphere was sacramental because they were 
tending a Sacrament. The ordinary household duties 
became parts of a liturgy. It was a home of prayer and 
grace and benediction—the model home which all good 
Christian fathers and mothers will try to continue ir 
their own. 


Second Sunday after the Epiphany. (Gospel: John ii, 1-11.) 


Mere power often hurts. The greater the power, the 
greater should be the gentleness of its approach. Otherwise 
it wounds us. We resent the help as an interference. Christ 
was the All-Powerful God. He had made creation, and it 
instantly obeyed Him. We see in the gospels how every- 
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thing, from lifeless matter to angelic intellects, obeyed Him : 
water, bread and the seas ; the sap in the fig-tree ; the swine 
of Gadara ; the bodies of men and the germs of disease ; 
corpses, angels and devils. He commanded them effort- 
lessly, naturally. But the gospels show us too with what 
consummate delicacy and unwounding sympathy He used 
His mighty powers. There were times when circumstances 
demanded a solemn display of His power, when the 
miraculous words were uttered with fearful solemnity. 
Oftener, however, the miraculous power is exercised in 
private, sometimes as a whispered aside, sometimes with a 
command to reveal the wonder to no man. On each and 
every occasion Jesus meets the situation perfectly. 

We have a very human situation in this morning’s gospel, 
and if some have thought the words of Christ to His Mother 
slightly jarring, and not quite what we should expect Christ 
to say, it is because they have neglected the consideration 
just mentioned. Clearly there is a difference of atmosphere 
between the Temple Court and a private dwelling-house ; 
between a miracle to be performed before the critical eyes 
of the Pharisees and one to be done in the quiet familiar 
intimacy of a wedding celebration. In the East such 
celebrations went on for days. At times families im- 
poverished themselves for life in order to produce a first- 
class marriage feast. The demands of hospitality were 
stringent : the lack of it blackened the name for generations. 
The situation at Cana was extremely awkward. The wine 
had run out. Nothing so awkward as a guest asking for 
more when there is no more! Still worse when the party 
had to break up, not hours but days before the normal end. 
And how can a guest, powerful though he be, help to remedy 
the crisis, when charity demands that as a guest he should 
appear ignorant of it? This was a kitchen crisis, to be solved 
if possible from inside. Our Lady would probably be helping 
in the household, as was common for women guests. She 
could know the situation, and, without lack of charity, admit 
that she knew it. With perfect tact she acts as the quiet 
intermediary between God and the folk of the house. “They 
have no wine.” “What is it to me and to thee ?” Jesus 
replies. That is to say, “Is it our business? Is it our place to 
interfere ? My hour is not yet come. I have not yet worked 
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miracles. I am not known as a miracle-worker. If I were 
they would ask me without shame.” Astonishing lowliness 
of God, that He should plead His position as a guest, and 
a needed lesson to those good-intentioned social workers 
who take over a sorry situation immediately, without a 
by-your-leave, and leave only a harvest of rancour and 
injured self-respect. 

Yet the problem is solved perfectly. The crisis remains 
undisclosed ; the bride and bridegroom are sublimely 
ignorant of the origin of the new wine, the steward of the 
feast thinks it a new trick of hospitality on the part of the 
householder, the secret does not get beyond the kitchen 
staff. In Christ power is blended with sympathetic insight, 
and both with humility. 

One other consideration completes the review of this 
morning’s scene. God’s ways are not men’s ways. They are 
often inscrutable. At Cana, Jesus knew, even before the 
household realized, that the wine would fail. He could 
have prevented the situation, and in the eyes of man 
prevention is better than cure. Yet He withheld His 
assistance. He watched the gradual rise from first doubt to 
final frantic anxiety as the feast went forward ; but He moved 
not His hand. Not until the situation seemed irremediable 
did He remedy it. He acted similarly in the miraculous 
draught of fish. He knew the Apostles would labour all night 
and take nothing, but He waited till they had beached their 
boats before commanding them to launch out once more. 
It was the same in the storm on Galilee. The boat was on 
the point of floundering, yet Christ slept on. 

The lesson He wished to teach us thereby is this: Man’s 
egoism is much stronger and more persistent than most of us 
realize. Sin itself is a fantastic attempt to make ourselves 
the centre of all that is. We smile pathetically at the old 
astronomy which would make us believe that this small earth 
of ours could swing round it the mighty sun and planetary 
system, but the egoism of the sinner is worse which would 
try to swing the Creator Himself round in an orbit of its own 
fixing. Even when we are risen from sin, and are co- 
operating with fair constancy with God’s grace, our bias to 
self and self-importance continually interferes with His 
work in our souls. We exaggerate our part of the process ; 
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only grudgingly do we make way in ourselves for God. Our 
prayers of petition are thwarted by the same distortion. “I 
have done my part: now, God, it’s yours.” When our 
health or our position or the little world which is the whole 
world to us begins to crash about us, we cry, with a mighty 
emphasis on the “we’’, “Save us, we perish!’ We are 
untrusting, because we imagine that if God does not come 
now, it may be too late, even for Him. We are ungenerous, 
because we are urgent that God should help us in the way 
we want, at the time we want. It is a case of “God and I’, 
which so easily becomes “I and God’’. And God deliber- 
ately stays His hand : He watches while our world goes to 
pieces, and every prop to selfishness is broken, and we begin 
to realize that the best man’s work is only a nest built in 
the wind and that God alone is powerful, God alone matters. 

*“Whatsoever he shall say to you, do ye,”’ were the last 
words spoken by the Mother of God at Cana. When we 
reach this state of trustfulness and obedience, then God 
comes with the rich red wine of His gifts and consolations, 
lifts us from our misery, and teaches us by the language of 
action that we best help ourselves by the complete forgetful- 
ness of ourselves in Him. 


Third Sunday after the Epiphany. (Gospel : Matthew viii, 1-13.) 


Miraculous power sits uneasily on the saints. It is not 
their own power but God’s. They do not work their wonders 
naturally. They do not raise the dead with the same simple 
effortlessness with which they can rouse people from sleep. 
Eliseus, when bringing back to life the child of the woman 
of Sunam, “prayed to the Lord. And he went up and lay 
upon the child ; and he put his mouth upon his mouth, and 
his eyes upon his eyes, and his hands upon his hands, and 
he bowed himself upon him, and the child’s flesh grew 
warm’. And then he repeated the actions until the child 
gaped seven times and opened his eyes. It is altogether 
different with the Son of Man in the gospels. He has the 
nature of God as well as the nature of man, and so He 
performs the works possible only to God with the same 
naturalness and ease with which He performs the natural 
actions of aman. He treats the raging sea as one would a 
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fractious child. “Be still,’ He says simply, and it is still. He 
addresses the corpse of a Jewish girl as one would a sleeping 
daughter: “Maiden, arise.” Those who witnessed this 
naturalness of Christ in His miracles could only express it by 
saying that “power went out of Him’. It went out, as 
naturally as the sound from His mouth, and healed all. 

This gospel provides a further illustration. 

A tide of human misery lapped round the gates and 
begging-pitches of most Jewish towns and villages: the 
blind, the dumb, the possessed, the withered, the paralytic, 
the untouchables. One of these last said on his knees to 
Jesus : “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” To 
the leper’s “If thou wilt,’ Christ answered “TI will’ : to his 
“thou canst make me clean,” Christ said, “Be clean,’’ and 
He touched the untouchable. Straightway the leprosy left 
him. There is no uncertainty in the mind of the leper 
about Christ’s power. It is only a question of Christ’s will. 
There is no uncertainty in Christ about the outcome of His 
words. With an economy of words, such as fits a natural 
action, He immediately cures the disease. It is the same in 
the second miracle mentioned in this gospel. When the 
pagan officer tells Christ of the paralytic servant at his 
house, Jesus replies, “I will come and heal him,”’ and when 
the centurion humbly prevents Him, He cures the boy 
without moving from the spot, saying simply to the cen- 
turion, ‘Go, and as thou hast believed, be it done to thee.”’ 

The prayer of the leper and that of the centurion were 
prayers of petition, both humble and both models of 
the way in which we should approach Christ. Neither of 
them directly asks for a cure. Each simply lays bare the 
situation and then leaves it entirely to Christ. In the case 
of the centurion the faith was so pure that Jesus marvelled 
at it, and the Church has put his words into the Mass itself 
as the classic combination of faith and humility. 

We are inclined to imagine that it was easier for the men 
and women who saw and heard Christ in Palestine to have a 
profound faith in Him than it is us for us today. From us, 
humanity as well as Divinity are hidden under the sacra- 
mental veils of bread and wine. But it is not so. The idea 
of the Godhead working through the brain and bone and 
sinews of a human frame is quite as staggering as the idea of 
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the same Godhead living under the appearance of Bread. 
It is true that they saw Him working His wonders, but many 
Catholics of the present day have seen God working His 
wonders at Lourdes, or at least they have more or less 
immediate experience of friends who have witnessed such 
things. If we must bewail the slackness of the faith in so 
many around us it is not because God has treated us any less 
well than He did the men of the first century in Palestine. 
We have in fact more evidence for the Faith ; we have 
nineteen hundred years of human history teeming with 
evidence for the Faith. We have seen more of Christ’s 
prophecies fulfilled. We have the evidence of a thousand 
of God’s saints working by faith everything which Christ 
said a man could do; saints who raised the dead, who 
healed the cripple, saints who moved mountains, saints who 
drank poison and it did not hurt them, who slept with 
serpents and they did not bite them. Moreover, we have 
the theological virtue of faith infused into us even before we 
realize that we are in the world. If faith becomes slack and 
inoperative it is because the talent has been hidden in a 
napkin, not brought into use. Faith is not like a garment, 
made to cover our spiritual life ; it is like a muscle, made to 
work under the skin of our spirituality, and liable to atrophy 
unless it is used. Faith needs loving obedience to all the 
precepts of God, sacrifice and submission in order to become 
itself. For in and through faith the Father comes to us, and 
His indwelling power works more and more intensely within 
us : acting with our will, overflowing into our mind, refining 
and elevating our sensitive emotions, changing passion into 
love and egoism into altruism. Faith without the Sacra- 
ments goes into a lingering death ; the Sacraments without 
faith are operative but unfruitful. But where there are 
both faith and Sacraments faith becomes the sap of our 
interior, personal life, as indubitable as that life itself. 

To obtain such faith we may well repeat from time to 
time the cries of those faith-full sick and diseased who were 
healed by Jesus Christ ; saying, “Lord, that I may see ; Lord, 
if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean ; Lord, I am not worthy 
that thou shouldst enter under my roof, but only say the 
word and my servant shall be healed.” 

Joun Garvin. 
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pe nirnal agey: on the Infancy, Childhood and 
Hidden Life of Our Lord would be given, to fit in with 
the Liturgical year, during the weeks between the Epiphany 
and Septuagesima Sunday. These instructions, except for 
the Sunday after Epiphany, cannot be linked up with the 
Masses or Sunday Gospels as these deal with the Public Life. 

The incidents connected with the Birth of Our Lord 
will have been explained during December with explicit 
reference to the primary purpose of the Incarnation, which 
is stated in the first part of the answer to Catechism Question 
43. ‘God the Son was made man to redeem us from sin 
and hell’? ; we begin now to deal with the second part of 
that answer : “and to teach us the way to heaven.” 


I 


Our Lord’s teaching is given to us directly by His own 
words and by His conduct, but also indirectly by the con- 


duct, good or bad, of other people mentioned in the New 
Testament, or even by mere incidents. 

Before Our Lord began to speak or do anything, he was 
teaching us by the things that happened to Him, and He 
taught through them two very important lessons : 

(1) That what we consider to be misfortunes, hardships, 
calamities, are no proof that God does not love us: He 
certainly loved His Only Begotten Son and Our Lady and 
Saint Joseph, yet “there was no room in the Inn”; and 
Our Lord was born in a dirty cow-shed; Holy Simeon 
prophesied woe to Our Lady, they had to fly in terror from 
the savage Herod, etc. 

(2) That very often what seem to us at the time to be 
dreadful misfortunes, turn out afterwards to have been 
great blessings and great opportunities. Thus it must have 
seemed dreadful to Our Lady and St. Joseph that Our Lord 
should not have been born in a decent room in a decent 
house ; they must have felt they were somehow to blame ; 
but long before St. Joseph’s death Our Lord will have 
explained how it was all in God’s providence and that 
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Christians till the end of time and for all eternity will love 
the memory of the Birth at Bethlehem as one of the great 
proofs of Our Lord’s tender love for us ; that he wanted to 
come in abject poverty that no one might be afraid of Him 
and that even the poorest might feel He was really one of 
them. Years ago teaching catechism in Jersey I noticed that 
one of my little pupils was absent. I asked why he had not 
come, thinking he might be ill; I was told he had no 
clothes ; I asked if he was very poor and got this lovely 
answer from a little girl : “He’s as poor as Jesus Christ.” 
Again, the Flight into Egypt, how terrible it was, and yet to 
how many poor refugees throughout the centuries and in our 
own days, what a comfort it has been to know that Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph suffered as they ! 


II 


The Shepherds and the Kings. 

The poor and ignorant, the rich and learned—God loves 
all classes, so representatives of the extremes are invited to 
adore the Holy Child, but invited in very different ways : 

(1) “The poor have the gospel preached to them.”” An 
Angel is sent to tell them the good news they could not 
otherwise know anything about. They are helped who 
cannot help themselves. The Church has learnt this lesson : 
it is for children, for the uneducated, the poor, that she is 
most solicitous : they come first : their interests are to be 
considered above all else: they are not to be shocked or 
disturbed by clever people starting new theories : the INDEX 
is primarily to protect them. 

(2) The rich and the learned have to make a good use 
of the means which they have at their disposal : because 
they have received much, much will be expected of them. 
When the Three Kings or Wise Men saw the Star they knew 
from their study of ancient books and prophesies that it 
signified some great event: others with the same oppor- 
tunities had not bothered to study, or when they too saw the 
Star did not bother to try to find out what it meant. The 
great event was the birth of the king of the Jews ; but they 
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could not know where it had taken place—so they were 
helped—the Star moved and they followed it ; it led them 
to Jerusalem and there they asked where they could find the 
newly born King of the Jews. Nobody knew ; nobody had 
bothered ; at last some of the Jewish priests remembered the 
prophesy (Mic. v, 2), in Bethlehem of Juda, and they are 
coolly told to go and find out where He was and bring back 
word to Herod. But Herod and the priests did not go. 


Herod. 

(1) Why did not God strike him dead, or at least prevent 
him from carrying out his cruel purpose ? 

People constantly complain that God does not interfere 
to prevent evil. One answer is that God would frustrate 
His own divine plan were He to prevent us from using the 
free will which He himself has given us. I do not think it 
can be proved, but I think it can be safely said that God so 
respects the dignity with which He has endowed us that He 
never prevents us from using our free will as we choose, 
though sometimes, as in this case, He interferes to prevent 
some of the consequences of our choice, and of course always 
gives us actual grace to help us to choose what is good and 
avoid what is evil. 

(2) God loved Herod as He loves all sinners. Though 
He knows all that we are going to do He never uses that 
knowledge against us : He gives us actual grace even when 
He knows we shall not use it, never ceases to call us to 
repentance, even when He knows we will not answer His 
call. So He gave Herod every chance and we may hope 
that the prayers of Our Lady and St. Joseph and the Holy 
Innocents won for him so much grace that he repented 
before his death, and his horrible death may have béen 
accepted by him in the spirit of penance. 

(3) Though Herod sinned, the full effect of his sin, the 
death of Our Blessed Lord, was prevented by the direct 
intervention of God sending an Angel to St. Joseph. So in 
our own misfortunes if they would interfere with something 
essential to the glory of God or our own salvation we may 
count on God to prevent that result even by a miracle: if 
God does not act in that way then we know He has permitted 
the misfortune and because He has permitted it we know 
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that we can use it to His greater glory and the good of our 
own souls. 

(4) What did Herod gain by his sin? Nothing. In his 
case not even any temporal advantage, because in fact his 
position as king was never in any danger ; the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ is not of this world though it is in this world as 
Pilate was to learn. But even if he had gained some tem- 
poral advantage—‘ What doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul ?”’ 


The Holy Innocents. What a calamity it seemed at the 
time to their parents and all who heard of it. Poor, poor 
little children ! How could God let such a thing happen ! 
We need not wait till we get to heaven to know what they 
feel about it. What seemed a calamity is hailed by them 
as their greatest privilege—to have been put to death for 
Jesus Christ ! And as for their parents we may be sure they 
had their reward on earth as Christians before entering on 
their eternal reward as saints in heaven. God is never to 
be outdone in generosity, nor does He ever forget to make up 
for what anyone has ever suffered for Him. 


Ill 


The Loss and Finding of the Child Jesus in the Temple. 

Story easy to tell: happy pilgrim spirit—serving God 
and enjoying the outing—about six days’ journey and seven 
days in Jerusalem—men only bound to go, but many women, 
a few children who could not be left at home and bigger 
boys and girls ; they would gc in groups, men and women 
separate, the girls with the women, the boys by themselves 
except at meal-times and perhaps at night—Our Lord a boy 
with the other boys : a happy picture. Then the contrast : 
the misery of Our Lady and St. Joseph when they find at 
the end of the first day of the return journey that the Holy 
Child is not with them. The sorrow of our Lady and St. 
Joseph searching among the groups of fellow travellers, then 
going back through the night to Jerusalem, then three more 
days hunting high and low, must be stressed because this is 
what makes the incident memorable in the mind of the child 
and the great lesson which Our Lord wishes to teach can 
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only be learned by children in the setting of the sorrow of 
His beloved Mother and Foster Father in which He has put 
it. One might work up through the pitiful search for a poor 
little lost dog—run-over—stolen—frightened—hungry—the 
anxiety of it, to the loss of a little brother or sister, you and 
your mother and father hunting for it, fearing the worst. 
Then the finding and the first recorded words of Our Lord, 
words that even His Mother did not understand at first. 

(1) Note that this is both a joyful and a sorrowful 
mystery : it 1s the fifth joyful mystery of the Rosary and it is 
the third mystery in the Rosary of the Seven Dolours. 

(2) But what is it all about? Why is it so important 
that it is the only incident recorded in the long years of the 
Hidden Life after Our Lord’s Babyhood? The sorrow of 
losing and the joy of finding catch our imagination ; it is 
a story and we want to know the explanation. 

The explanation is that Our Lord wanted in this dramatic 
way to teach us what in mere words might pass in at one 
ear and go out of the other. He wanted to teach us by 
example that God Comes First always and everywhere. Our 
Lord came “‘to do the Will of His Father’. That is what we 
are alive and on earth for, that makes our lives worth living. 
Generally doing God’s Will is natural and easy—loving 
our friends, eating, sleeping, working, playing—but some- 
times it is very difficult, forgiving our enemies, being 
obedient, unselfish, generous, patient, being unwell, etc. 
Generally doing the Will of God when it is difficult only 
affects ourselves, but sometimes it affects others. We may 
have to refuse what we are asked to do because we know it 
is against God’s Will, is sinful. Sometimes we have to cause 
great pain to those whom we love. Examples: conversion 
to the true Faith, convert parsons ; vocation to religious life, 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal and other saints; English 
Catholics in the days of persecution, seeing their families 
ruined by the fines they had to pay for not going to Protestant 
services on Sundays. Our Lord does not ask us to do what 
He did not do Himself. How He suffered at the suffering 
He Himself was causing to Our Blessed Lady and St. 
Joseph ! But it was the Will of His Father that He should 
stay in the Temple asking and answering questions, and 
whatever it cost the Will of His Father had to be done. 
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(Continuation of instruction on the Loss and Finding for 
older children.) 

You may ask why Our Lord didn’t tell Our Lady and 
St. Joseph that He had to remain in the Temple, and so save 
all that trouble to them. The answer that occurs to me is 
that without their sorrow the teaching would have made 
very little impression on us. “After they had performed all 
things according to the law of the Lord, they remained 
three days in Jerusalem as it was the Will of God that the 
Holy Child should ask and answer questions in the Temple.” 
What impression would that story make on us compared 
with the true story of the Loss and the Finding ? So it comes 
to this: Our Lord made His Mother and St. Joseph suffer 
for our sakes. Was that cruel on His part? You know it 
was not : that really it was the greatest honour and privilege 
He could give to those two whom He loved so much to allow 
them to suffer with Him fcr our good. 

(1) He could trust them. They did not understand but 
they did not rebel : they accepted that suffering, as so many 
others, in complete submission to God’s Will. Result ; 
they became still more pleasing in God’s sight, more full of 
Grace, and God’s purpose for us was fulfilled. 

(2) Sometimes we suffer and can see no use or purpose 
or reason in it. When we die and meet Our Lord we may 
learn that He was trusting us as He trusted Mary and 
Joseph : that we were suffering for someone else’s good : 
that we were invited to work and suffer with Our Lord for 
someone whom He loved. What a privilege for us! And 
how happy we shall be if looking back we can see that we 
were as worthy of the trust as they were and have earned the 
gratitude of Our Lord ! 


IV 


The Hidden Life. 

Assuming that Our Lord lived on earth for roughly 33 
years and calling the first seven years His Childhood, we 
get that 22 years out of the 33 were spent in the Hidden 
Life. What do we know of that period? Apart from the 
incident of the Loss and the Finding we know absolutely 
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nothing except : (1) He lived at Nazareth with Mary and 
Joseph ; (2) He was subject to them ; (3) He practised the 
trade of a carpenter. 

So many years out of so precious a life cannot have been 
merely wasted waiting for the Public life to begin. Our 
Lord must have had some very grave reason for passing all 
those years in that apparently useless way. What was He 
doing? He was giving us an example of a perfect life. 
“God made us to know Him love Him and serve Him.” 
Because Jesus Christ was God He knew God perfectly, loved 
Him perfectly and served Him perfectly. That perfection is 
beyond our power but the kind of perfection God asks of 
us is within our reach. First let us consider Jesus Christ and 
then see how we can apply the perfection of His life to the 
perfection of our lives. Of course we are not meant to live 
at Nazareth or to be carpenters: we have to study the 
principles of Our Lord and apply them to ourselves though 
the details of our lives may be very different from the details 
of His life ; but it is through the details that He shows us 
the principles. 

(1) Our Lord was always infinitely holy and therefore 
whatever He was doing always gave infinite glory, i.e. 
pleasure, delight, honour, to His Heavenly Father. Why 
therefore? Because (and this is the first great principle in the 
spiritual or holy life) the glory we give to God depends on 
the person who gives it. Who you are is more important 
than what you do. If you are not holy at all you can give 
no glory at all to God ; if you are a little holy you can give 
a little glory ; if you are more holy you can give more 
glory. How do we first become holy? By receiving 
sanctifying grace through the Sacrament of Baptism. 
‘Without Me you can do nothing.” This necessary first 
grace or gift comes to us directly from Jesus Christ. Once 
we have received it then we can begin to increase it (our 
holiness) indefinitely but not infinitely. First difference 
between ourselves and Jesus Christ who was always infinitely 
holy and therefore his work in the house helping His Mother 
or in the carpenter’s shed helping St. Joseph was just as 
pleasing to His Father as His work later during His Public 
Life. It didn’t matter what He did for it was always in- 
finitely pleasing. 
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(2) With us not only who we are but also what we do 
matters, though really in what we do why we do it and how 
we do it are of the greatest importance. 

Our Lord by His life at Nazareth has shown us that 
the simplest, poorest, most obscure life can be a perfect 
life : that we have not to wait till we are grown up before 
we can give God perfect service ; that we in our measure as 
He in His infinite way give dignity, value, to the things we 
do ; the value of a Hail Mary depends on who it is that says 
it and why and how he says it ; so with sweeping a room or 
learning one’s lessons ; because we are pleasing to God they 
are pleasing to God. The worldly way of looking at things 
is the exact opposite ; to be a member of Parliament or an 
Admiral or an Earl gives a man dignity and value ; to be a 
casual labourer, or a stoker or unemployed gives no dignity 
or value. That is not God’s way of looking at things. A 
saint may be an Admiral just as a saint may be a stoker ; in 
each case it is the holiness of the man that gives dignity and 
value to the work he does in God’s sight. 

Francis C. Devas, S.J. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. LITURGY 


HE large, if not perhaps rapidly increasing, brotherhood 

of those who frequently renew acquaintance with Canon 
Sheehan’s My New Curate, will continue to treasure, among 
many other liturgical asides, “Daddy Dan’s’’ account of 
his Christmas Mass, during which, in the culprit’s own 
words: “I violated egregiously one strict rubric at the 
Dominus vobiscum. I raised my eyes and took a good long 
look at choir and people. I couldn’t help it. If Martinucci 
and Baruffaldi, Gavantus and Merati, Gardellini and 
Bauldry, and the whole Congregation of Sacred Rites were 
therein the front bench, I couldn’t help myself.’? The authors 
named are a trifle ancient, as might be expected in a book 
which is assumed to be written in the seventies of last century, 
but they would have been joined by their modern successors 
in a refusal to approve of the Rev. Daniel Hanrahan’s disre- 
gard of the rubrics, although, being human, they might have 
made every allowance for his excitement over the new choir. 
It is, in any case, of some interest to remark that all the 
authorities mentioned are foreigners, and that the most 
familiar of all works in English on The Sacred Ceremonies 
of Low Mass, namely the volume commonly known as 
*OQ’Callaghan”’, was originally an adaptation of Zualdi’s 
Caeremoniale Missae Privatae. 

Every priest in English-speaking countries has had, at 
one important stage in his career, reason to be grateful to 
*“OQ’Callaghan” or to some derivative work such as the 
highly practical Synopsis of the Rubrics and Ceremonies of Holy 
Mass by the late Fr. William Doyle, S.J. There was, 
however, plenty of room for another book in English on the 
same topic, and the Rev. J. B. O’Connell, already well 
known for his revision of Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s The 
Ceremonies of the Roman Rite, has good reason to take pride in 
The Rite of Low Mass, which is the second volume of The 
Celebration of Mass, a Study of the Rubrics of the Roman Missal.* 
To it one is delighted to apply Fr. O’Connell’s own words in 
a review of Canon McMahon’s Liturgical Catechism, con- 


1London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1940. Pp. xii + 244. 
Price ros. 6d. 
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tributed some years ago to The Golden Hour. He wrote: 
“The ground which has been covered has been very fully 
treated, and—most important of all—with complete 
accuracy.” It may be added that, while fullness of treatment 
and accuracy are both admirable qualities in a liturgical 
work, they do not of themselves make it attractive to read, 
as witness Martinucci and several other standard authors. 
Dr. Fortescue may be remembered as one of the first English 
writers on liturgy who made the subject really agreeable, 
and Fr. O’Connell has been able to continue this excellent 
tradition. 

The book is clearly divided into four parts, dealing in 
turn with the general ceremonies of Mass (that is, briefly, 
with the voice and the liturgical gestures) with the rite of 
celebration, with some special forms of Low Mass (i.e. 
Mass for the Dead, Mass before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed, and Masses celebrated by or in the presence of a 
bishop), and with the duties of the server. The author seems 
perfectly at home with his authorities and joins issue with 
some of them on a variety of questions. Thus, apropos of 
the voice, he maintains that the vox aliguantulum elevata is 
really distinct from the vox clara; on the other hand, he 
challenges the threefold division of bows of the head (deep, 
moderate, and slight), maintaining that the rubrics only 
make allowance for two sorts of head bow. The con- 
troverted topic of bows to the cross is well argued, though 
the section cannot easily be summarized. In the division 
on the rite in its most ordinary form, the author gives much 
attention to the preparation for Mass and the accessus ad 
altare, as also to the prayers and ceremonie: after the con- 
clusion of the Holy Sacrifice. The description of the Mass 
from the beginning to the Last Gospel is clear and 
methodical, though the view may be expressed that a tyro 
would not find this a very helpful volume to have beside him 
during practice celebrations. For such a purpose there is 
too much discussion and too little typographical distinction 
between essential rubrics and comments on disputed or 
doubtful points. Those who are still feeling their way 
through the ceremonies will find more help in O’Callaghan, 
Doyle, and the well-arranged synoptic treatment of the 
Rev. L. Kuenzel in his Manual of the Ceremonies of Low Mass, 

Vol, xix. QM 
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published by Pustet in 1920 and reprinted in 1923. But fora 
reasoned and ample determination of all essential questions 
there is, it is safe to say, nothing in English to equal the 
present volume. It will be of particular value to priests who 
feel the need of revising their study of the rubrics, and to 
this end Fr. O’Connell has provided an appendix on 
*‘Faults in the Celebration of Low Mass” on which he 
remarks in a footnote that: “To read the list of common 
faults in the celebration of Low Mass will recall many of the 
details of the rite’ (p. 138, n. 4). It will indeed, and it will 
also recall that fairly searching “Examen: Quomodo Ritus 
et Caeremonias in Missa observo’? which the late Canon 
Keatinge in his spiritual classic The Priest, his Character and 
his Work excerpted from Dufréne’s Decem Triduana and 
printed as an appendix to his chapter on “Our Daily Mass’. 
But, whereas Dufréne’s questionnaire ran to no more than 
forty-nine headings, Fr. O’Connell invites a consideration 
of some two hundred and refers us, on all important points, 
to the pages of commentary on the rubrics. The illustrations 
which, with one exception, reproduce photographs taken at 
Prinknash Abbey, are remarkably good, but, in a second 
edition, it might be useful to add some near views of the 
priest’s hands in their relation to the oblata, at various stages 
of the rite. 

Of all the many popular works which set out to explain 
the meaning of the Holy Sacrifice and the development of 
the Roman Rite the best is, almost beyond question, La 
Sainte Messe : Notes sur sa Liturgie by Dom Eugéne Vandeur 
of Maredsous. It has been frequently reviewed, praised and 
quoted, and it is a matter for regret that the English version, 
based upon the second French edition, appears to be out of 
print. Dom Vandeur has had many imitators, if one may use 
the word without any suggestion of plagiarism, and one of 
the latest of these is the Abbé Brabant, Curé-Doyen of 
Soumagne in the diocese of Liége, who has written an 
excellent manual Pour comprendre et aimer la Sainte Messe.} 
It is made up of forty short instructions which begin with a 
consideration of the Mass as the great Sacrifice of the New 
Law, pass on to explanations of the importance of Sunday 
Mass and the eucharistic vestments, and thereafter follow 


1 Bruges: Charles Beyaert, 1938. Pp. ix + 170. Price not stated. 
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the priest in all his words and actions, to conclude with a fer- 
vorino entitled “‘Soyons des apdétres de la messe dominicale”’. 
The need of such a work is fully discussed by Pére Martial 
Lekeux, O.F.M., in his preface. It is addressed to the 
faithful in general, but more particularly to those of whom 
Pére Lekeux writes that, in their fitful practice of their 
Sunday obligations, “ils ont lair, vraiment, d’étre 4 cent 
lieues de ce qui se passe a l’autel et d’ignorer ce qu’y fait le 
prétre ; et en vérité, ils n’en ont qu’une idée déplorablement 
vague et générale’. Whether such people could so far 
control their wandering thoughts as to follow even such neat 
and simple explanations of the Church’s rites is another 
question and one not easy to answer. But it seems certain 
that the conferences are well within the understanding of 
the ordinary reader, that they presuppose little if any 
previous knowledge of the rites, and that they can be read 
with great profit and edification. A few illustrations would 
have been welcome, and perhaps, if an English edition of the 
book is ever to be attempted, these might be supplied. 
Another work of similar character is My Mass by Fr. 
Joseph Putz, S.J., which is now in its second edition.} 
It is intended for use with an attractively produced Mass 
Chart, of which a reduced facsimile is given on p. 73 of the 
book. Part I discusses the meaning and structure of the 
Mass, and the emphasis is upon the rite in its theological 
aspect rather than upon the historical and archaeological 
details of the Mass Liturgy. Part II, entitled “How to teach 
the Mass’’, is intended, in the main, for priests and other 
teachers. It explains the best way of using the chart and 
insists upon the need of frequently repeating lessons on 
liturgical topics, since “the Mass cannot be taught once for 
all, like arithmetic ; Ir Must BE ConsTANTLY RE-TAUGHT’’ 
(p. 60). Among other suggestions in the chapter on 
“Hearing Mass’’ there is one on the Offertory procession at 
the children’s Mass in which “all go to the altar or Com- 
munion-rails and put their little host on the paten or in a 
pyx (held by the priest or the server) to be consecrated”’ 
(p. 70). It is worth noting that this practice was recently 
forbidden in the case of the diocese of Malines by His 


1 London: George Coldwell, 1939. Pp. iii +.79, Price 1s. The chart 
may be obtained for 2d. a copy or 2s. a dozen, 
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Eminence Cardinal Van Roey, who declared: “Il est 
defendu d’ajouter n’importe quel rite qui n’est pas prescrit 
par les rubriques, par exemple d’apporter a |’Offertoire des 
hosties pour la Communion des fidéles.’’ The question is 
discussed in some detail in the Revue Liturgique et Monastique 
of Maredsous (Assomption, 1939, pp. 300-303). 

A small brochure by the Abbé L. Caron with the title 
La Messe Romaine is characterized, somewhat negatively 
perhaps, by the Abbé Jacques Leclercq in a short preface.! 
“Ceci n’est pas de la littérature ; ce n’est pas de la spiritual- 
ité ; ce n’est pas de la liturgie ; c’est la messe.”’ It is, in effect, 
the Mass in a sort of free verse, grave, dignified, inexpressibly 
moving. A specimen will illustrate the run of the lines 
better than any description. Here are the opening verses on 
the priest’s communion : 

Et le sacrifiant, 

Comme un pin qui penche vers la neige, 
Courbe le corps 

Et mange dessus l’autel tendu de linges 
Le chair trés blanche du Seigneur. 

The booklet is one of many acts of devotion which ensure 
the resurrection of Belgium and the deliverance of its 
Church. Joun M. T. Barton. 


II. HISTORY 


The qualities of sober and balanced judgement, of careful 
and accurate presentation, combined with an incisive and 
graceful style, which are evident on every page of The 
Monastic Order in England,* will have come as no surprise to 
students who have followed the work of Dom David 
Knowles in recent years through the pages of the Downside 
Review, the English Historical Review, or the Cambridge 
Historical Journal. These earlier articles were clearly off- 
shoots from a greater work, and their balance, exactitude 
and humanity have now been reproduced abundantly in 
a book which will take its place in the front rank of Catholic 


1 Bruxelles: Editions de la Cité Chrétienne, 1940. Pp. 100. Price 
not stated. 

* By Dom David Knowles. Demy 8vo, Pp, xiv + 764. Cambridge 
University Press. Price 45s. 
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historical scholarship. Much has been written, and of 
greatly varying value, on different aspects of mediaeval 
monasticism, specialized studies on limited subjects abound, 
and there is a vast amount of printed source material. The 
few general surveys which we have approach the subject 
chiefly from the economic or constitutional standpoint ; 
and what has been lacking hitherto has been a clear and 
connected account of the growth and development of 
monasticism in England as a vital thing, presented not 
merely as a standardized framework, but as a living 
movement with periods of rise and fall, with moments 
of decay, and the abiding capacity of living things 
for self-renewal. Dom Knowles has not achieved that 
—yet; for this volume of over 700 pages, with 40 chapters 
and 23 appendices covers little more than two and a half 
centuries of monastic history. But he has made a splendid 
beginning, with the promise of a later volume to carry the 
story up to the time of the Dissolution. And above all, he 
shows such mastery of his material, and has been so happy 
in his method of presentation, that he has woven the widely 
separated strands of the history of the monastic life in 
England into a connected and illuminating whole. The 
book is limited on one side by St. Dunstan and the tenth 
century re-birth of monasticism in England, and on the 
other by the Fourth Lateran Council and the beginning of 
the thirteenth century with its new forms of religious and 
intellectual life and its new problems. It is divided fairly 
evenly into two parts, the one historical, the other entitled 
“Institutional’’ in which the author analyses such widely 
varying subjects as the interior government and administra- 
tion of the monastery, the daily life of the monks, their 
intellectual, cultural and liturgical activities. There is an 
important section dealing with the external relations of the 
monastery, a valuable chapter on the Cistercian organiza- 
tion, a just attempt to assess the standard of monastic 
discipline, and a shrewd account of the chief critics of the 
monks—not the modern dons, of course, but contemporary 
writers such as Gerald of Wales and Walter Map. 

Opening with a chapter on the Rule of St. Benedict, the 
narrative section of the book, occupying the first 391 pages, 
might perhaps be described as an account of the living 
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application of that Rule in England. Dom Knowles notes 
the changes, deviations and revivals associated with Cluny, 
through the abbey of Fleury, with the Lotharingian reform 
from Ghent, and above all the changes in organization and 
outlook introduced by the Norman plantation, and by the 
Cistercian expansion, notably in Yorkshire. In the richness 
of these pages it is difficult to single out special points. 
There are appreciations of the work and influence of the 
great names in English monastic history which are little 
masterpieces of exact writing and careful judgement ; 
skilfully constructed and revealing portraits of St. Dunstan, 
Lanfranc, St. Ailred of Rievaulx, Henry of Blois, and one of 
the best estimates of the influence of St. Bernard, and its 
limits, which I remember having read. The continual 
reference of English life to continental movements and to the 
touchstone of the Rule is remarkable, and throughout the 
book the author has found time for discerning remarks on 
the work or temper of earlier writers. His comments on the 
critics of St. Benedict of Aniane, and his tribute to the work 
of Edmund Bishop are just and timely. But what most 
strikes the reader through all these pages is the sense that 
this is the work of a man who, while carefully avoiding 
romanticism and sentiment, understands monasticism from 
the inside, who knows why men become monks, and what, 
despite their failures great or small, the ideal of the monastic 
life means to such souls. The Monastic Order in England 
was a living commentary on the Rule of St. Benedict. “By 
the prescriptions of that Rule, understood not indeed with 
antiquarian literalness, but in full spiritual strength, must 
the monasticism of every age be judged. . . . It is for the 
reader of these pages to decide at what periods and to what 
degree the different families of monks in England between 
the times of Dunstan and those of Stephen Langton satisfied 
the demands of their high calling. In making his judgement 
he will do well if, while abating not a whit of the ideal of 
Christ, he remember also the warning of the ancient 
liturgy, and be mindful of his own proper state and con- 
dition.” 

Among other riches in his book Dom Knowles gives an 
excellent brief account of the changes in the concept of 
ecclesiastical property, of such far-reaching consequences 
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in the history of the Church, brought about with the break- 
up of the Roman Empire, the barbarian invasions, and the 
emergence of feudalism. Under Roman law, with its clear 
notions of community and corporation, the Church in the 
Empire had public corporate status with the right to possess 
property the control of which was vested in the bishop who, 
with few limitations, was free to administer it as he wished. 
The episcopal church was somewhat similar to a modern 
missionary district, with the bishop wielding the widest 
powers. Civitas and ecclesia became co-terminous. 

With the barbarian invasions the whole Roman system 
collapsed, the city-diocese decayed, and there grew up in the 
Church the new conception of territorial proprietorship. 
In the welter of these dark years the immediate temporal 
ruler became of greater practical consequence than the 
remote remnants of the canon law or the decisions of 
councils ; the city church gave way to the territorial church, 
and public right gave way to private ownership. The 
ecclesia propria of the early Middle Ages, the Eigenkirche of the 
German historians, came into existence, and with it the basis 
of the whole question of ecclesiastical independence, the 
problems of presentation, appointment and canonical 
election, the essential background to the investiture disputes 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. This is a question 
which has actively engaged German historians for the last 
fifty years, beginning with Ulrich Stutz’s famous inaugural 
lecture at Bale in 1894. This field, together with other 
tracts of German constitutional history, has been sadly 
neglected by English historians, to such an extent that the 
most recent study of mediaeval Germany in English, from 
the pen of a distinguished American scholar, has been rated 
as ein wenig Wissenschaft—‘‘a little learning of yesterday, 
perhaps of the twilight of yesterday”. This alone would be 
sufficient reason to welcome the publication of a series of 
translations of important historical work from German 
sources which Mr. Geoffrey Barraclough is directing, and of 
which he has provided the first two volumes.? 

Volume I is a long introductory essay by the editor, 


1 Mediaeval Germany, 911-1250. Vol. I. Introduction. Vol II: 
Essays by German historians. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii + 141; Viii + 305. 
7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
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providing a background for the essays, pointing out the main 
constitutional questions at issue, linking together the essays 
and emphasizing their more important conclusions. Of the 
nine essays which are translated in Volume II, six have only 
an indirect interest for the student of Church history, but 
the other three are of first importance. ‘The Constitutional 
History of the Reformed Monasteries during the Investiture 
Contest’? by Hans Hirsch throws light on the method by 
which the monasteries founded or reformed by Hirsau or 
St. Blaise in the eleventh century were liberated from lay 
control and passed into the ownership of the Papacy, a 
skilful move by the Curia in the manceuvring of the investi- 
ture dispute. Of wider importance are “The Proprietary 
Church as an Element of Mediaeval German Ecclesiastical 
Law’’. Ulrich Stutz’s classic lecture, published in 1895, and 
“The Investiture Contest and the German Constitution” by 
Paul Joachimsen. It is impossible in a short space to sum- 
marize the contents of these two essays. They provide clues 
to the origin of the delimitation of dioceses, the growth of 
the jus spolit and the jus regaliae, of stole fees and parochial 
law. They help to explain how, in the Germanic con- 
ception, based on subjective right, simony could be con- 
sidered moral, and they bring out the significance of Pope 
Gregory VII’s attack on the claims of laymen to control the 
Church. The essays suffer doubtless from the exaggeration 
which is inevitable when a novel point of view is put forward, 
or a disputed position is tenaciously held. I doubt if the 
experts in constitutional history will accept all the conclu- 
sions in these books without, at times, serious modification. 

Thus, for example, one of the basic assertions of Stutz 
has been seriously challenged by French historians. Stutz 
maintained in his essay, and in a fuller study of the growth 
of the proprietary church, that this conception of private 
ownership was introduced into the Church by the pagan 
Germanic tribes at the time of the invasions. The 
Germanic proprietor had had a private temple just as he 


1Two further important additions have recently been made to the 
series: Church, State and Christian Society at the Time of the Investiture 
Contest, by Professor Gerd Tellenbach, critical, illuminating and provoca- 
tive; and Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages, by Fritz Kern. I hope 
to discuss both these books more fully at a later date. One may mention 
that in all these publications the translations reach a consistently high 
level of excellence. 
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had had a private mill or a private barn. The converted 
German merely adapted the existing system to the Church, 
and took over as private property what, under Roman law, 
had been of public right. Stutz’s conclusions, it has been 
argued, go beyond the limits of his evidence, both geographi- 
cally and chronologically. The examples he quotes come 
from the wrong places, from Iceland for example, and not 
from the invaded territories of the Roman Empire. They 
are too late, also, and are not taken from the time when the 
barbarian kingdoms were in process of foundation on the 
ruins of the Roman Empire. M. Paul Fournier has sug- 
gested that such an origin for the proprietary church in the 
Middle Ages is unhistorical, a distortion arising perhaps 
from Germanic national conceit. There is a simpler 
explanation which assimilates the emergence of the private 
church to the growth of private jurisdictions and private 
fiscal rights which occurred in the welter of the early Middle 
Ages, when the Roman collectivity disappeared and the 
strong individual became the focus of newly emerging 
rights.1_ However that may be, it is clear that this series 
of studies will be of great importance not only for the 
historian of mediaeval Germany, but for anybody who wishes 
to understand the meaning of some of the most important 
ecclesiastical movements and ideas of the Middle Ages. 

For many students it is property, too, which provides the 
key to the history of the Reformation in this country. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne the movement had become, 
in the words of Professor Neale, “‘a great vested interest”’. 
Mr. Thompson, while not insisting on this view, admits that 
the Elizabethan settlement was dictated by the political 


1 See, for example, La Propriété des Eglises dans les Premiers Siécles du 
Moyen Age, by Paul Fournier in Nouvelle Revue Historique du Droit Frangais 
et Etvanger, T.21, 1897, pp. 486-506; and similar criticisms by Paul Thomas 
in Le Droit de Propriété des Latques sur les Eglises, et le Patronage Latque 
au Moyen Age, Paris, 1906, especially pp. 30-31. On the whole question, 
which has received too little attention in England, Dom Knowles (op. cit., 
p. 564) has a discerning note: ‘“The subject, though apparently so remote 
from modern life, proved capable of arousing the patriotic susceptibilities 
of the scholars concerned. Stutz, in his general conclusions, saw in the 
creation and diffusion of the Eigenkivchenidee an achievement of the 
German race; in his later work the Eigenkirche became a key capable of 
unlocking a whole host of mediaeval problems; this impelled French 
scholars first to vindicate the institution of Ecclesiae propriae for the 
Latin races and later to minimize, unduly it would seem, their importance 
in history. In consequence, the savants of the two nations have made 
little use of each other’s magnificent work.” 
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situation, and was in essence a political expedient, to preserve 
at all costs the authority of the monarchy. Apart from one 
big defect his book is a useful summary study written with 
quiet grace, calmness and candour. The author traces the 
growth, sometimes overlooked nowadays, though properly 
appreciated by the Puritans in the seventeenth century, of 
the Court of High Commission from an administrative to a 
judicial body, and he pertinently remarks that the Morning 
Star of the Reformation, in this light, was not so much 
Wycliff as Henry II. The tragedy of the sixteenth century 
was that there was no Becket. 

Arguing from the political standpoint Mr. Thompson 
blandly surrenders the case for Anglican orders, while with 
regard to Catholicism he adopts the attitude that in the 
atmosphere of the time there was no practical distinction of 
politics and religion, and argues that, unfortunately for many 
of the English Catholics, after 15,70 the attitude of the Papacy 
made persecution inevitable. Before that there had been, 
he maintains, “comparative leniency” (p. 91). This is a 
statement which has some vogue among historians, and will 
require correcting again and again. It throws the blame for 
the persecution on the Papacy, and makes the whole issue 
a question of politics. The fact is, of course, that Catholicism, 
as a religion, was proscribed by the Government from the 
very beginning of the reign. The matter is really not 
difficult, for after all for what other purpose were the Acts 
of Supremacy and Uniformity passed through Parliament ? 
Mr. Thompson might well have read two articles entitled 
“Elizabeth’s Early Persecution of Catholics” by Father Leo 
Hicks which appeared in the Month in April and May, 1926, 
or Professor W. P. M. Kennedy’s Parish Life under Queen 
Elizabeth, which gives an admirable summary of the position 
(pp. 88-89) : ““Whatever else the official policy might stand 
for, or be interpreted to stand for, it was clear that it was 
uncompromisingly opposed to the Catholic Church. The 
Elizabethan Church of 1559 owed its very origin to the 
rejection of the Faith. The earliest dealings were aimed at 
Catholic bishops and clergy. The Puritans had reasons for 


1 Supreme Governor. A Study of Elizabethan Ecclesiastical Policy and 
Circumstance. By J. V. P. Thompson. Crown 8vo. Pp. 184. S.P.C.K. 
Price 6s. 
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hope, the Catholics none. The Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity were, it is true, aimed at any type of non- 
conformity, but they would hardly have been passed had 
there been no Catholicism. ... Amid all the internal 
disputes between Established Churchman and Puritan, one 
common feature emerges, that the Catholic had neither 
part nor parcel in the inheritance. Thus from the very 
beginning Catholicism was the definitely proscribed re- 
ligion.”” And the early persecution, if more subtle, was no 
less lethal than the brutal proscription which was to 
follow. 


AnprEw Beck, A.A. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
EVENING CoMMUNION 


An indult has been obtained by a priest for a person 
engaged in work of national defence during the war, by 
which Holy Communion may be received three hours after 
taking even solid nourishment. May this privilege be used, 
provided the other conditions are observed, during the 
afternoon or evening? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 867 §4: Sacra communio iis tantum horis 
distribuatur, quibus Missae sacrificium offerri potest, nisi 
aliud rationabilis causa suadeat. 

A similar indult which was granted to bishops and 
apostolic administrators in Russia, 25 November, 1929, 
expressly stated that it could be used in the afternoon or 
evening, provided the fast was observed for four hours. 

In some respects it is wider than the indult of which our 
correspondent speaks, e.g. it includes permission to say Mass 
in the afternoon ; in other respects it is more restricted, e.g. 
it can be used only on Sundays and holy days of obligation. 

The answer we must give to the above query is that a 
decision should be sought from the Ordinary who com- 
municated the indult to the priest. But if it is asked whether 
a request of this kind has a good prospect of being granted, 
we certainly think that it has for the following reasons : 
(a) As explained more fully in this Revirw, 1936, Vol. 
VII, p. 326, Holy Communion may be received fasting 
in the afternoon or evening for any reasonable cause, “‘qua 
causa extante, nil vetat quominus Eucharistia ministretur 
noctu vel sub vesperis, et quo citius ante auroram vel serius 
post meridiem distribuatur, eo vel maior quoque, uti patet, 

1 Documentation Catholique, 1935, Vol. 33, col. 1465: “‘Indult obtenu 
du Saint-Pére par le président (de la Commission pontificale pour la Russie) 
accordant aux évéques et administrateurs en Russie de permettre, tant 
que dureront les conditions actuelles, le dimanche et les jours d’obligation, 
aux prétres de célébrer et aux fidéles de communier ]’aprés-midi ou le soir, 
pourvu qu’on observe un jefine eucharistique d’au moins quatre heures & 


= de midi, afin de faciliter aux ouvriers obligés de travailler ces jours-l4 
‘accomplissement de leurs devoirs religieux.’ 
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requiritur causa”’.! If it is found that a just cause exists for 
Jfasting Communion in the evening, there seems no reason 
why a person who, for other reasons, enjoys an indult for 
non-fasting Communion should not use it at that time. To be 
quite accurate, all that is required is a reason other than the 
reason for which the indult has been obtained, for the fasting 
law is quite distinct from the law which permits Holy Com- 
munion normally to be distributed only during those hours 
in which Mass may be said. The indult has been obtained 
for night workers, to take one example, enabling them to 
communicate at the usual time even though the fast has not 
been observed. But the case must be far from uncommon 
where the worker cannot communicate in the morning, after 
he has left his work, but can easily do so in the afternoon or 
evening before beginning work. (b) Whatever uncertainty 
there may be turns on whether the indult for non-fasting 
Communion is so worded that its use in the afternoon or 
evening is excluded. If the text leaves the point open, the 
Ordinary may, if he sees fit, regard the matter as doubtful, 
and he may sanction evening Communion from Canon 15, 
since it is clearly a law which the Holy See is accustomed to 
dispense. E. J. M. 


Per Mopvum Portus 


In these days a number of people obtain a dispensation 
from the Eucharistic fast which permits them to take non- 
alcoholic liguid nourishment before Holy Communion but 
not solid food, and I have heard it maintained that such 
things as uncooked eggs, or solids dissolved in the mouth (e.g. 
sweets) are to be regarded as liquid. Is this correct? (R.) 


REPLY 


A much more generous interpretation of liquid nourish- 
ment (per modum potus) is permitted as regards the 
Eucharistic fast than in the case of the ecclesiastical fast 
(potus non frangit ieiunium). It is a subject, we fear, which 
encourages the worst kind of casuistical hair-splitting, but 


} Cappello, De Sacramentis, I, n. 437, 
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people ask questions and our answers should be based on 
some kind of reasonable principle, not on mood or instinct. 

- A certain impetus was given to liberal interpretations by a 
reply of the Holy Office, 7 September, 1897, quoted in all 
the manuals, to the effect that one is permitted to take soup, 
coffee and other liquid foods in which has been mixed some 
substance such as wheat, grated bread and the like, provided 
the resulting mixture retains the nature of liquid: “Respon- 
deatur ad mentem, ut in Abellinen, 4 Junii 1893 : La mente 
é che quando si dice per modum potus s’intende bensi che si 
possa prendere brodo, caffé, od altro cibo liquido, in cui 
sia mescolata qualche sostanza, come p.e. semmolino, 
pangrattato ecc., purché l’insieme non venga a perdere la 
natura di cibo liquido”’.? 

All nourishment is divided into three categories : solid, 
sop or slop, and liquid. The term per modum potus clearly 
excludes the first and includes the last, but occasionally the 
second is doubtful, since from the canonical point of view 
food is either solid or liquid. The certain test of a liquid is 
that it will pour or run, and there is complete agreement 
that if the nourishment can be brought within this 
description at the time it 1s introduced into the mouth it is taken 
per modum potus. What the description of the food is during 
the various stages of its preparation is irrelevant ; solids can 
be reduced to liquids, as beef tea, which is permitted, or 
liquids can be turned into solids, as cheese, which is for- 
bidden. Accordingly such preparations as ovaltine, which 
is solid in the tin but liquid when ready for consumption, 
are certainly permitted. Raw eggs beaten up with milk 
are permitted, and many of the Latin versions of the above 
decree expressly mention “ovum dilutum”’ ; whereas a hard- 
boiled egg is certainly forbidden. A raw or a lightly boiled 
egg is a good example of the second category of food, and 
if it is to be permitted at all, it will be because it is reckoned 
to be more of a liquid than a solid. There is sufficient 
authority for allowing it.? 

The views of commentators on the phrase per modum 
potus are best examined in their interpretation of Canon 
858 §2, which permits nourishment of this kind to sick people 


1 Fontes, n. 1192. 
2 E.g. Vermeersch Creusen, Epitome, II, n. 124. 
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under certain conditions. It will be found that many 
authors go far beyond the above explanation by including 
in the term “‘liquid’’ whatever ts swallowed as such, even though 
it is certainly solid when introduced into the mouth. On this 
criterion anything whatever which is not swallowed in its 
solid state, but dissolved in the mouth, is reckoned to be 
taken per modum potus, e.g. hard sweets. This opinion has, 
at least, external probability, and the faithful who wish to 
do so cannot be forbidden to adopt it. 

Our own view is that, in the ordinary use of language, 
no one could possibly refer to toffee, for example, as a drink, 
and we are in agreement with those authors who forbid 
anything which is clearly solid before being introduced into 
the mouth. Amongst these writers is Cardinal Iorio, 
Prefect of the Congregation of the Sacraments, a com- 
mentator of great authority.? 


E. J. M. 


Hoty CoMMUNION IN A House 


May a priest, on the occasion of taking Holy Communion 
to a sick person, also communicate other persons in the 
household who are prevented, owing to the distance from a 


church and other reasons, from communicating in the nor- 
mal way? (P.H.) 


REPLY 


Canon 869: Sacra communio distribui potest ubicun- 
que Missam celebrare licet, etiam in oratorio privato, nisi 
loci Ordinarius, iustis de causis, in casibus particularibus id 
prohibuerit. 

Canon 822 §4. Loci Ordinarius aut, si agatur de domo 
religionis exemptae, Superior maior, licentiam celebrandi 
extra ecclesiam et oratorium ... nunquam autem in 


1 Tummolo-Iorio, Theologia Moralis, II, n. 338; Cappello, De Sacra- 
mentis, I, n. 506, 6. 


* Communion des Malades, p. 52. Cf. also Koerperich in Collationes 
Namurcenses, May, 1939, Pp. 223. 
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cubiculo, concedere potest iusta tantum ac rationabili 
causa, in aliquo extraordinario casu et per modum actus. 

S. C. Sacrament. 5 January, 1928: An fideles in mon- 
tanis pagis habitantes, quoties ad infirmos Sacra Eucharistia 
deferatur, possint Sacra Synaxi refici in loco sacro, vel 
etiam, cum agatur de re tam sacra, in loco decenti et honesto 
qui in itinere exstet, non valentes ea die ecclesiam petere ? 
Resp. Affirmative, ad normam Can. 869, iuncto Canone 
822 §4, seu dummodo Ordinarius loci id concedat ad nor- 
mam cit. praescriptionis, scilicet pro singulis casibus et per 
modum actus. 

(i) The decree of the Congregation, which merely 
applies the existing law, was accompanied by the official 
annotations of the Secretary to the Congregation, and was 
discussed fully in this Review, 1931, Vol. II, p. 479. 
Questions are often sent on this point, with an implied 
criticism of priests who are said to be either too severe or too 
lax in refusing or giving Holy Communion in these cir- 
cumstances. The solution is quite plain from the above 
official texts. One has simply to decide whether Mass may 
lawfully be said in the place where it is proposed to give 
Holy Communion to persons who are not sick. The 
Ordinary may permit Mass to be said in any suitable place 
except a bedroom, and it is therefore necessary to have the 
permission of the Ordinary to distribute Holy Communion 
in such places. A supplementary reply of the Congregation 
makes it clear that, if the other conditions are observed, the 
house of the sick person may be considered a suitable place. 

(ii) The official annotations to the above decree point 
out that, from Canon 199 §1, the Ordinary is permitted to 
delegate the powers he possesses in this matter to other 
priests, provided he judges that the delegation will not be 
abused, and provided he specifies what constitutes a just or 
reasonable cause and what cases are to be considered as 
coming within the terms of the delegation. Therefore, a 
priest to whom it seems expedient often to communicate 
people in these circumstances may apply to his Ordinary for 
a delegated power to decide on its lawfulness in each case. 
The delegation may be granted or refused, as the Ordinary 
sees fit, and if it is refused it will be necessary for the priest to 
apply on each single occasion. 
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(iii) The unofficial commentators go further and discuss 
the situation which arises when there is no time to have 
recourse to the Ordinary. Applying the principle of 
epikeia they have no difficulty in permitting Holy Com- 
munion to be given within the terms of the above reply, 
namely, “in loco decenti et honesto”, even without permis- 
sion from the Ordinary. But whether this friendly prin- 
ciple may be applied to distributing Holy Communion in a 
bedroom to those who are not sick is by no means so clear. 
For the rule, as explained by the Holy See, restricts the 
practice to places where Mass may be said, and the law of 
Canon 822 §4 denies even to the Ordinary the power to per- 
mit Massina bedroom. Nevertheless, some writers tolerate 
the application of epikeia to communicating another person 
in the sick-room itself.1_ The most notable of these writers 
is Cardinal Iorio, the secretary to the Congregation, whose 
official annotations accompany the document already cited. 
Not in these official notes but in a useful monograph on the 
subject, Communion des Malades, p. 41, he asserts that the 
Ordinary may permit the practice: “Ici encore, abstrac- 
tion faite de la permission de célébrer la Messe, nous 
croyons que, d’une maniére exceptionelle, si par exemple 
pour décider un malade 4 recevoir le saint Viatique il 
était convenable que d’autres membres de la famille 
communiassent en méme temps qui lui, on pourrait re- 
courir 4 une interpretation bénigne de la loi et, dans le cas, 
donner la communion a ces personnes.” One reason for 
this view is that the Holy See does occasionally permit Mass 
in a bedroom. 

The commonest case would be that of the nurse tending 
the sick person, of whom Cardinal Iorio writes : ‘Mais dans 
le cas ot l’infirmiére ne pourrait absolument pas quitter son 
malade pour aller communier 4 l’église et se trouverait 
ainsi obligée de se priver de la communion, il nous semble 
qu’on pourrait admettre une interprétation bénigne du 
droit et que l’infirmiére en question pourrait communier 
dans la chambre de son malade”. When we discussed the 
case before in this Review, 1931, Vol. II, p. 480, the view 
was given that, even in these circumstances, permission 


1 Periodica, 1928, Vol. xvii, p. 127 ; Tummolo-Iorio, Theologia Morals, 
II, n, 309 bis ; Iorio, Communion des Malades, p. 41. 
Vol. xix, 2N 
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should be sought from the Ordinary. But it is open to any 
reader to understand Cardinal Iorio as teaching that the 
priest could himself use epikeia in a case of real necessity. It 
could only arise when there is no other room available 
except that of the sick person. E.J.M. 


AMBO AND PULPIT 
Is it permitted at the present day to erect an ambo, 


following the ancient model, in place of a pulpit? Also, 
what is the correct position for the pulpit? (W. E.) 


REPLY 


For the solemn announcing of the word of God during 
the liturgy, ancient churches had sometimes as many as 
three ambos (lecterns, reading-desks) as may still be seen 
in the Roman church of San Clemente. More commonly 
two were erected, on each side of the choir or sanctuary, 


one for the gospel, and the other for the epistle or lesson. 

It is not in dispute that the use of these ambos is rightly 
continued in those churches which already have them, and 
the sub-deacon, for example, in a solemn Mass, may con- 
tinue to sing from an ambo, facing the people, instead of 
with his back to them. Thus, a modern writer on the 
ceremonial of a solemn Mass, after explaining the more 
modern procedure, gives alternative directions when the 
ambo is being used,? and replies concerning it are frequently 
found in the Decreta Authentica of the Congregation of Rites, 
one as recent as 20 May, 19002. The custom is very com- 
mon in Spanish churches. 

Some reason for doubting the lawfulness of reviving the 
practice in modern churches is based on certain texts in 
Caeremoniale Episcoporum, the only current liturgical book 
mentioning ambos, texts which imply that the ambo is to 
be used only where it is customary: “si qui erunt’’, “ubi 
ita consuetum est’, “si vero in ecclesia fuerint legilia vel 


1 Croegaert, Caeremoniale, I, p. 133 (1933). 
Nn. 9 ad 2; 3151 ; 3160; 4057 ad III. 
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ambones”.! The question is examined very fully by 
Dr. Callewaert, whose conclusion is that the erection and 
use of ambos is lawful, and is to be commended in col- 
legiate and other churches where an understanding of Latin 
may be assumed.? The liturgical readings are obviously 
meant for the instruction of the faithful, and it is fitting 
that the reader should face his hearers. 

It should also be noted that many famous modern 
churches have been provided with ambos, presumably with 
the fullest sanction of local ecclesiastical authority. They 
may be seen, for example, in the great monastic church of 
Maria Laach, and in the basilica of Montmartre. Dom 
Roulin gives other examples and illustrations taken from 
smaller modern churches, but he rightly criticizes the 
erection of two ambos in a small church where solemn 
Mass is scarcely ever celebrated, particularly when, in 
addition to these two lecterns, a vast towering pulpit is also 
found. 

Unquestionably, the singing of the gospel and epistle 
from an ambo facing the people stresses the people’s part 
in the liturgy, and it is for this reason that some modern 
liturgical revivalists are so much in favour of its restoration. 
As so often happens, zeal is liable to run to excess and 
exaggeration. To us it seems rather futile to re-introduce 
a liturgical lectern which has, for the most part, lost its 
purpose, since the language of what is read from it is usually 
not understood. Exceptionally, even in modern times, this 
objection is not sustained, namely, in churches designed for 
a collegiate body where a solemn Mass is the rule. In 
small parochial churches there is everything to be said for 
one ambo within the chancel on the gospel side, not for the 
' singing of the gospel at Mass, but for use in preaching and 
giving out notices. 

In the larger parochial churches and cathedrals a nave 
pulpit has become the rule, because the speaker’s voice can 
be more easily heard than from the ancient chancel ambo. 
Its correct position is on the gospel side, firstly, because it 
is a development from the gospel ambo ; secondly, because 
the speaker will be looking towards the sacred ministers 


1 Lib. I, cap. xii, n. 18 ; II, cap. viii, n. 40 and 45. 
2 Collationes Brugenses, 1925, Pp. 255. *Nos Eglises, p. 504. 
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seated on sedilia at the epistle side. In cathedrals, the 
epistle side is considered more correct, in order that the 
speaker may face the bishop seated at the throne. But 
there exists no absolutely strict law about its position, and 
some liturgists sanction a departure from the usual rule for 
any reasonable cause, for example, to secure an easier 
approach from the sacristy or if the acoustics of the building 
favour the position chosen. . 


E. J. M. 


CELEBRANT WITH DEFECTIVE SIGHT 


A priest who, because of defective sight, says always, by 
a dispensation granted to him, the votive Mass of Our 
Blessed Lady, is sometimes appointed to say at the high 
altar the public Mass on Sundays as well as on other days. 
Some of the laity who always follow Mass with the missal 
are disappointed when this priest says the Mass, as they 
don’t get the Mass of the day ; and they have questioned, 
with some reason, the legality of such a priest being ap- 
pointed to say a public Mass, since there are at least two 
or three priests, in the large community to which he belongs, 
who could say, without any great inconvenience, the Mass 
proper to the day. 

There is certainly no necessity why this priest should 
say his Mass at the high altar, and I should like to know 
what would be the ruling of the Congregation of Rites in 
such a case. (Y.) 


REPLY 


The rules which determine the rubrics to be observed 
in these cases are formulated in an Instruction, S.R.C., 
12 January, 1921, n. 4363, but none of them deals with 
the above question; nor is the point mentioned in the 
faculty enjoyed by Apostolic Delegates and others as printed 
in Periodica, XII, 1923, p. 139. 

But it seems to us, on general principles, quite certain 
that the public Mass on Sundays should conform with the 
calendar, and that the afflicted priest should not say a votive 
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Mass when other priests are easily available. This opinion 
is supported by the explicit directions occurring in the text 
of rescripts granted by the Congregation of Rites, e.g. 
“dummodo, si fuerint parochi, per alium sacerdotem 
missam officio occurrenti respondentem celebrare faciant, 
quoties pro populo applicare tenentur” ;+ “dummodo... 
celebret in oratorio privato, aut, si in ecclesia publica, hora 
a populo minus frequentata’’.? 

It is mentioned more than once in the official documents 
that the conditions attached to such indults bind in 
conscience. E. J. M. 


PATER Noster Secreto 

























It is generally understood that the Pater Noster is recited 
aloud during Mass but secretly, as a rule, in other offices, 
because catechumens were permitted at the latter but not at 
the former. Why then is it directed to be said aloud in the 
preces at Lauds and Vespers. (L.A.) 





REPLY 


Three methods of reciting the Pater Noster exist in our 
present liturgical offices: (i) the whole is recited secretly, 
as before and after the canonical hours and at the beginning 
of Compline before the Confiteor; this is, comparatively 
speaking, a recent introduction and arose from the practice 
of reciting this prayer as a private devotion ; (ii) the whole is 
recited aloud, as during Mass and at baptisms; the ex- 
planation is undoubtedly the disciplina arcani; it was 
reserved, together with the Apostles’ Creed, for the faithful 
and those about to be initiated, and was originally not 
written out in full in the books but committed to memory ; 
(iii) the usual method of reciting it at offices which were not, 
like the Mass of the faithful, reserved to the baptized, con- 
sisted in saying aloud the first and last words only, and this 
is still the ordinary rule; the words are said aloud to in- 
dicate the connection with the prayers preceding and 
following. 





1 De Herdt, Sacrae Liturgiae Praxis, Vol. I, n. 68, IV. 
* Aertnys, Compendium Liturgiae Sacrae, 0. 151. 
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Following this ordinary rule, the Pater Noster at Lauds 
and Vespers should be said secretly, except for the first and 
last words. There is no completely satisfactory reason why, 
on the contrary, the rubric at Lauds and Vespers directs 
the whole prayer to be said aloud, apart from various 
mystical and symbolical reasons suggested by mediaeval and 
later writers, reasons which really evade the difficulty which 
is an historical one. The reason given by Dr. Crogaert in 
Collationes Brugenses, 1924, p. 475, and in his treatise De 
Breviarit Romani Liturgia (1939) p. 160, is accepted by many 
as the correct one, e.g. by Dr. Van Doren in Questions 
Liturgiques et Pastorales, 1934, p. 113. The exception at 
these two offices was introduced and explained by St. 
Benedict in c. xiii of the Rule: “Plane Agenda (i.e. hora) 
matutina vel vespertina non transeat aliquando nisi in 
ultimo per ordinem oratio dominica, omnibus audientibus, 
dicatur a priore, propter scandalorum spinas quae oriri 
solent, ut conventi per ipsius orationis sponsionem qua 
dicunt ‘dimitte nobis sicut et nos dimittimus’ purgent se ab 
huiusmodi vitio”’. 

The same chapter concludes by directing it to be recited, 
at other offices, in the customary manner : “ ‘Ceteris vero 
Agendis ultima pars eius orationis dicatur, ut ab omnibus 
respondeatur : ‘sed libera nos a malo’.” The unbaptized 
were not normally present at monastic offices, and the 
reason for never reciting the prayer aloud did not, there- 
fore, exist. St. Benedict introduced an exception to the 
existing rule in order that, morning and evening, the monks 
might be moved to condone each other’s offences, and from 
the monastic breviary the custom found its way into the 
Roman rite. E.J.M. 


STATIONS OF THE Cross 


The stations were removed from a church during the 
total renovation of the interior, and it is now proposed to 
erect them in a different order, i.e. beginning from the 
Gospel side. Is it necessary to re-erect (canonically) the 
stations (a) if they have all been temporarily removed, 
(b) if they are replaced in a different order? (S. V.) 





a 


Sern 
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REPLY 


(a) If the greater part of the crosses has been removed, 
that is to say, more than seven, the faithful cannot gain the 
indulgences during the time of their absence, nor can the 
indulgences be gained if the stations are temporarily erected 
in a different building during the period of church renova- 
tion. But, once they are re-erected in the building from 
which they were taken, no second blessing or re-erection is 
necessary : “Si cruces primitus benedictae omnino pereunt, 
iterum canonica erectio necessaria est; si pereunt ex 
minori parte, licet alias illis substituere absque ulla bene- 
dictione ; si penitus tolluntur aliqua peculiari ratione, et 
ad tempus tantum, ut denuo eidem loco restituuntur, nec 
erectione, nec benedictione opus est ad indulgentias lucri- 
faciendas.’’? 

(b) It is permitted to change the position of the stations, 
as one desires, provided they remain within the original 
church. Whilst it is being renovated, for example, they 
could be placed temporarily in a side chapel.* It follows 
from this principle, which connects the indulgence with the 
building and not with any particular spot within it, that the 
position of the stations may be changed without loss of the 
indulgences.* 

Usually they are placed around the walls of the church, 
the first one being near the chancel, but we cannot discover 
any ruling as to the correct point of departure. It appears 
that, in Ireland, the Gospel side is preferred,5 and we 
believe this to be the common practice in England also. 
In our view, the point must be decided in each case from 
the position of the painted or carved figures which usually 
accompany the crosses ; and if this is not relevant (as when 
the stations are on the nave pillars facing the worshippers), 
the Gospel side near the chancel, the place of greater 


dignity, should be chosen for the first station rather than 
the Epistle side. E. J. M. 


1S.C. Indulg. 16 December, 1760 ; 20 January, 1836; Fontes, n. 4988 
ad 2, 5005 ad I. 

2 S.C. Indulg. 30 January, 1839 ; Fontes n. 5011 ad 5. 

3 S.C. Indulg. 22 August, 1842 ; Fontes. n. 5028 ad 4. 

4S. C. Indulg. 20 September, 1839 ; Fontes, 5013 ad 3. 

5 Ivish Ecclesiastical Record 1926, XXVII, p. 534. 
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Tue “BENnepicTus’? CHANT 


In sung Requiems it is the custom in many places to 
sing the “‘Benedictus”’ immediately after the “Sanctus’’, so 
that the whole chant is finished before the elevation, and 
the period between the elevation and the Pater Noster is left 
free for a motet. Is this correct? (L. K.) 


REPLY 


This was certainly the custom in the past, and it appeared 
to receive some approval from a rubric in the 1907 edition 
of the Vatican Gradual, n. 7: “Finita Praefatione Chorus 
prosequitur Sanctus etc. Dum autem elevatur Sacramen- 
tum, silet Chorus et cum aliis adorat’. The Congregation 
of Rites, however, 14 January, 1921, directed this rubric to 
be changed and to be printed as follows in future: “Finita 
Praefatione Chorus prosequitur Sanctus etc., usque ad 
Benedictus quit venit, etc., exclusive : quo finito, et non prius, 
elevatur Sacramentum. Tunc silet Chorus et cum aliis 
adorat. Elevato Sacramento, Chorus prosequitur cantum 
Benedictus.”” ‘The decree proceeds : “Haec autem Rubrica 
inviolabiliter observetur, quibuslibet contrariis non obstanti- 
bus, in omni Missa cantata tum vivorum, tum defunctorum, 
sive cantus gregorianus, sive cantus alterius cuiusvis generis 
adhibeatur.’’! E. J. M. 


1 Decreta Authentica, n. 4364. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
THE WAYS OF WEDDINGS 


HEN young couples come to us to make arrangements 

to be married we are careful to inform them as to 
such important matters as banns, certificates, and, if needs 
be, the conditions for a dispensation. It would be to our 
advantage as well as theirs if we were to take equal care to 
enlighten them on various other points incidental to getting 
married. The elementary precaution of recommending 
them to see the registrar with as little delay as possible cannot 
be over-stressed. Even nowadays this serious matter is 
occasionally overlooked by inexperienced priests, and 
painful scenes of disappointment and annoyance will follow 
when it is discovered at the last moment that the wedding 
cannot take place. We should never take for granted that 
layfolk are aware of what to us is common, albeit specialized, 
knowledge. Registrars as a class are obliging men and, if 
requested, will gladly provide a printed notice of their 
office hours which can be conveniently kept for reference. 
Couples should be instructed to tell the registrar what 
provisional arrangements they have made with the priest, 
and to be sure to notify the latter immediately if any altera- 
tion has to be made. 

A conceit common to all brides is the belief that it 
is their privilege to arrive late. They should be admonished 
to be punctual, and they will take more notice if it is pointed 
out that by coming late they may cause grave inconvenience 
to the registrar and other brides who are awaiting his 
attendance elsewhere. Often enough the fault lies with 
purveyors of hired coaches, and the remedy is to insist on 
their being at the house at an appointed hour, and not to 
let them know the time of the ceremony at church. 

Many young women have minds filled with theatrical 
notions culled from romantic films and cheap literature. On 
arrival at the church they will wait at the doors, apparently 
expecting the priest to conduct them: in procession up the 
nave or to await them with dramatic effect at the altar 
rails. They should be told beforehand that the proper 
procedure is to go straight to the gates of the sanctuary, and 
there stay until the priest comes from the sacristy. 
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The unseemly behaviour of wedding guests of all classes, 
and not only non-Catholics, is a byword ; they are apt to 
laugh and chatter and stroll from bench to bench in a way 
that would not be tolerated in a place of entertainment. It 
is upsetting, but sometimes necessary, to have to call them 
to-order. A friendly word with the bride and bridegroom, 
to be passed on to their guests, might help to remedy this 
abuse. 

References to money in relation to religious rites, even 
though remote, are always embarrassing. On the other 
hand there are the larger considerations of up-keep which 
may not be ignored. Neglect to make an offering is more 
often due to thoughtlessness and ignorance than to deliberate 
meanness. Some wedding parties go away under the 
impression that all obligations are discharged by the fees 
which have to be paid on the spot to the registrar. Here 
again a tactful reminder, and even a suggestion as to a 
reasonable amount to be offered, will prove effective. One 
need have no hesitation considering what extravagant sums 
are lavished on weddings. Good parishioners whom one 
knows well need no prompting, and can be safely left to 
settle the matter according to their own sense of propriety. 

We should never miss the opportunity—and it is all the 
more expedient when the marriage is mixed—of addressing 
to the bride and bridegroom a brief, instruction on the 
meaning of the Sacrament and the significance of the 
ceremonies. By so doing we please the couple and enlighten 
the non-Catholics present who will listen with respectful 
attention. Stereotyped addresses read from books have 
nothing of the rich value of the personal discourse, and the 
bombastic productions which figure in certain rituals are 
best left alone. There is still room in our English rituals 
for a good model of an instruction suitable to be addressed 
to couples about to be married. Some of the prayers, that 
for the blessing of the ring for example, may profitably be 
repeated in translation. 

All these points might be dealt with from the pulpit 
from time to time, and it would be better still if each parish 
had its own printed card, to be given to the couple at their 
first visit, setting forth in brief the more important items. 
j. P.R. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Oxford Book of Christian Verse. Chosen and edited by 
Lord David Cecil. Pp. xxxiii + 560. (Humphrey 
Milford. 8s. 6d.) 


HE Oxford Books are always acceptable ; even when the 

selection of poems is uncritical, there is sure to be plenty 
in the book which one would not like to miss, and in the 
printing of the series the Clarendon Press is at its best. 
In this case the selection is very good indeed, given always 
the difficulty of circumventing the nineteenth century. 
The mediaeval, the Elizabethan, the Jacobean and Caroline 
are all represented well ; eighteenth-century hymns receive 
more recognition than is usual ; after this there is naturally 
a break of continuity, but the editor winds his way not 
unskilfully through the Victorians, and fetches up among 
Mr. Charles Williams, Mr. T. S. Eliot and Miss Ruth 
Pitter. In the earlier part of the book Langland is the only 
remarkable omission. In the latter part, where the word 
“Christian” has, of course, to be applied in an extremely lax 
sense, room should surely have been found for Emily 
Bronté, and Hardy’s little poem Surview would not have 
been out of place. 

The editor’s introduction is disappointing; the im- 
portance he gives to emotion—whether in religion or in 
poetry—shows him as standing outside the orthodox tradition 
of Christian thought ; and apart from this he inclines to 
unnecessary and superficial generalisations. Thus he 
exaggerates the contrast in quantity and quality between 
sacred and secular European verse. It is too often forgotten 
by English critics that the religious verse of Europe includes 
not only the whole body of Latin hymns, mediaeval ver- 
nacular lyrics, Dante, Tasso, Milton and the English poets 
familiar to ourselves, but some of the greatest Spanish 
classics and plays by Racine, Corneille, Vondel, Peele and 
Massinger. Again, though we may freely grant that many 
or most hymns are poor stuff, are not many or most poems 
poor stuff in any case? The average Victorian hymn is 
indeed deplorable, but what of the average Victorian love- 
poem ? Consider, for instance, in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
original Oxford Book, the poems numbered 746, 778 and 805 
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—Locker-Lampson’s At Her Window, which ends with the 
line Dearest Mabel !—dearest . . . (author’s italics and 
punctuation), Alexander Smith’s Barbara, with the notable 
passage : 


But to you I have been faithful whatsoever good I lack’d : 
I loved you, and above my life still hangs that love intact— 
Your love the trembling rainbow, I the reckless cataract 


—and Thomas Ashe’s Meet We No Angels, Pansie ?, whose title 
is revelation enough. Does not such verse reach a level 
of pretentious vulgarity compared with which the un- 
happiest conceits of Hymns Ancient and Modern, Father Faber 
or Moody and Sankey appear almost as honest and decent 
work ? 

Lord David’s appreciations of particular poets are 
likewise unsatisfactory ; they are often careless and sometimes 
almost unmeaning. He says of Donne: “The Christian 
scheme seemed created to express his personal experience.” 
And of Hopkins : “Like Christina Rossetti he had nothing 
very unusual to say.”” A book so good deserved a more 
serious preface. 


W. S. 


Experiment With Poetry. By G. L. Wilson. Pp. 53. (Celan- 
dine Publishing Co., Balerno, Midlothian. 6s.) 


*‘Wuart Plato had in mind when he expressed his conviction 
was unquestionably governed by the same energy as con- 
fronts us today, yet what manner of bearing did the know- 
ledge apprehend him, leaping philosophy, if not science 
and medicine—and all that these imply ?—in contra- 
distinction to modern methods—which includes all time 
after him—or do we slide back while advancing, like the 
near wheel of a locomotive describing a bend ?”’ “But, that 
colour is a chief harmony about poetry, the poet who writes 
of Grecian or Egyptian grandeur only conveys music with 
his eyes after all.”’ “To assume, then, that the modern 
artist who has a guardian angel of poetry must eclipse 
expression of soul sentiments, however many they may be, 
as well as the impression of sensual word formation, there 
is no time like the present that promises, with its parsi- 
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monious rules of material existence, to touch the harmonious 
chords of the immortal soul.” 

These sentences are typical of the author’s more 
ambitious prose, and those who can digest them will perhaps 
desire to purchase the book. 

W. S. 


The Way of Truth to Life. By Rev. J. Bradley. Pp. 228. 
(Lonsdale & Bartholomew, Bradford. 7s. 6d.) 


WE are accustomed to sermon books which give a 
complete sermon in extenso for each Sunday of the year, and 
some find them helpful. Fr. Bradley gives us, instead, his 
own jottings or notes, with an occasional passage fully 
written or transcribed from another author. It covers three 
years, the ideas for each one being logically arranged under 
the headings of Via, Veritas, Vita—hence the book’s title. 
There are copious and useful references to the numbers of 
the Catechism, and to such well-known books as The Treasury 
of the Faith, Howe’s Catechist and the works of Bishop Hedley. 
The liturgical interest is sustained throughout, particularly in 
the translation of certain lessons and commentaries from the 
Roman Breviary. Asa source for ideas in preparing sermons 
the book is to be recommended to the clergy. But many 
may find that the notes are occasionally so condensed that 
the meaning, which is evidently apparent to the writer, is 
not so clear to the reader. Thus on p. 55, “God is Our 
Father’’, a note reads : “Relationship—no end, even human. 
Interest, love concern—Providence, our constancy’. Simi- 
larly, references to books are quite inadequate in many 
cases. But, in spite of those drawbacks, the reader will 
rarely be disappointed in searching each week for a suitable 
idea. 
E. J. M. 


A History of the United States. By Cecil Chesterton. Edited 
by D. W. Brogan. Crown 8vo. Pp. xxxi + 358. 
(J. M. Dent, Everyman’s Library. 2s. 6d.) 


THERE could scarcely be a better introduction to American 
history than this vivid essay, whetting the appetite for more. 
It is written with energy, enthusiasm and a high dramatic 
sense by a man who, as his brother G. K. put it, regarded 
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the United States as “‘a great democracy which he never 
patronized, which he not only loved but honoured”. Cecil 
Chesterton wrote the book while on active service during 
the last war, and it suffers of course from a number of 
inaccuracies and positive errors. The most important of 
these have been corrected by Professor Brogan, a very 
paragon of editors, who supplies a penetrating Introduction, 
judicious footnotes, and a helpful bibliography. He also 
supplies an excellent description of the whole book: “A 
deeply personal account of the history of a great political 
experiment, written by a man who cared profoundly for 
politics. There are no dead pages in the book ; even the 
worst errors of fact and judgement are to some extent 
redeemed by the force with which the false is stated and the 
absurd asserted.”” The author’s interest is centred on the 
political growth of the States, and it flags perceptibly after 
the close of the Civil War in 1865. 

On one point, of interest here, Chesterton was at fault ; 
though perhaps not quite so grossly as his editor implies. 
He considered that America was “the one conspicuous 
example of the Secular State completely succeeding”’ and he 
credits Americans with a sense of toleration for Catholicism 
which Professor Brogan will not allow. ‘“‘Anti-Catholicism, 
active or passive,”’ the latter writes, “is a permanent force in 
American life—as all wise American Catholics know.” This 
is certainly true, but it is surely an exaggeration to hold that 
what Chesterton does not seem to have realized is “that the 
American Catholics were outside the homogeneous national 
tradition, too, more outside in some ways than were the 
American Negroes”. A Columbia University Thesis pub- 
lished some years ago had no difficulty in showing the 
bitterness of American anti-Catholicism in the eighteenth 
century.4 But the author’s conclusions with regard to the 
present day seem to me more acceptable than Professor 
Brogan’s suggestion. “In spite of its waves of anti-Catholic 
fanaticism, the nineteenth century made notable progress 
. . . Today, however unsympathetic the average citizen 
may be towards the tenets of a particular creed, he is likely 


Sister M. Augusta. Columbia University Press: London, P. S. King & 
Son. 21s. 4d. 
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to condemn as un-American the exploitation of racial and 
religious antipathies. Unless his own interests are con- 
cerned, however, he is unlikely to give his active, not to 
say enthusiastic, co-operation for the solution of social, 
economic or political problems involving religious issues.’ 
Whatever one’s judgement on this point, however, there is 
no doubt that Messrs. Dent have provided an excellent 
half-crown’s worth of highly interesting reading. 
A. B. 


Christian Crisis. By Michael de la Bedoyére. Pp. xiii + 
210. (Burns Oates. Price 7s. 6d.) 


In estimating the position of the Church before and during 
the present conflict M. de la Bedoyére makes a plea for a 
fuller and more unified Christian outlook. He feels acutely 
that our Christianity, instead of leavening society, is 
developing to the side of it ; there is too much concentration 
upon the religious and devotional content of our Catholic 
profession and far too little concern, if any at all, with 
bringing the principles and influences of our faith to bear 
upon public and national affairs. Christian Crisis is the 
expression of a profound discontent with those Catholics in 
this country who are happy in the practice of their religion, 
keep themselves to themselves, and do not obtrude their 
faith upon the notice of their fellows. It is also a summary, 
in a more permanent and elaborate form, of the point of 
view which the writer, as Editor of the Catholic Herald, has 
consistently kept before the readers of that lively and always 
interesting journal ; in this, we think, lies the chief weakness 
of the book. It reads like a long editorial of 210 pages, 
alive all the way through with reproachful indignation at our 
failures, gloomy forebodings for the future unless we bring 
about a change of heart, sorrow rather than anger that we 
have neglected the true way of salvation. 

The scope of the author’s criticism is all-embracing, and 
every member of the Church, from the highest to the 
lowest, receives some instruction and advice. The Holy 
Father, if he reads between the lines—which is not difficult 
—will learn to use his moral authority in restraining the 
Nationalism of the Italian clergy ; National Hierarchies will 
receive assistance in their deliberations ; the education 
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obtained at our public schools will be set on the right 
course ; priests will be lured away from golf; and laymen 
nourishing their souls daily on the Bread of Life will have 
to admit that the “hardy annual’ may be leading a fuller 
and more pious Catholic life than the daily communicant. 

Excita quaesumus—‘‘stir us up’’—is the dominant note in 
the Advent liturgy which we are entering upon, and it 
supposes that we have sufficient humility to admit that we 
need stirring up. This criticism of ourselves by one of 
ourselves is, therefore, very good Advent reading for every 
member of the Church, and if it causes in us a feeling of 
astonishment at our wretched condition we must remember 
that the author is equally astonished—in fact bewildered— 
in discovering that we have all so inexplicably failed to 
live up to our high calling. 

It is not the least amongst our failures, in the author’s 
view, that public criticism, not merely of the Vatican and 
of the National Hierarchies, but even of the ordinary clergy, 
is commonly looked upon as disloyal. If this is so, we 
should all indeed be thankful that there is one man in 
Israel who has not bowed his knee before Baal. 


E. J. M. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 
The Publishers of THE CLERGY REVIEW offer 
their apologies to all subscribers for the delay in 
delivering the October and November issues. This 
delay was caused by unusual circumstances which 
it 1s hoped may not recur. 
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